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Are you buying a tape deck for a recording studio 
or for your living room? 
















Lotsof men go outand buy # 
very expensive tape decks be- 
cause they want the best sound 
quality they can get. 

Well, they get good sound 
all right. But they also get fea- 
tures like complicated mixing 
facilities. And echo chambers. 


lt has amechanical shutoff device 
that automatically stops the tape at 
the end of areel. 
So youcan fall 
asleepwhile 
you’re listening to 
music, without wak- 
ing uptothe sound of 
tape flapping around. 
And it even has a 
mixing facility. 
Butit'sasimple one. 
And it's easy to use. 


You need 
an echo chamber? 


Now those kinds of things 
are fine if you need them. But P— 
the truth is, most people don't. I# 

So before you decide on 


any tape deck, think about nenn ei 
our TC 366. your ego. 


t's a 3-head, 4-track, 
stereo tape deck. And its 


When you get right 
soundandrecording quality 


down to it, if you want a 





are comparable to professional Tr tape deck mainly to listen 
Sony tape decks. to music, and record music, the TC 366 has just about 
Because it has features like amechanically servo- everything you need. 
controlled tape tension that cuts flutter and wow way Of course, if you’re like a lot of people, you still 
down. It has a vibration-free motor. And it has a may be tempted to buy a really elaborate, super- 
scrape filter to eliminate modulation noise. duper tape deck just be- 
The TC 366 has other features too. cause you can afford to 
But instead of being features that would make buy one. 
sense in a sound studio, they’re features that make But before you do, think 
sense in a house. about something. 
A tape deck Ifyoulivedonthe Sahara 
should make your life easier. Desert, would you buy snow 
lt has a slant-front cabinet, for example, that can tires just because you could 


be used horizontally or vertically. afford them? The home Sony: 
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‚thedirect‘ 
approach 


It works so well. 
We’ve proved it with our flights 
into Johannesburg from the U.K. 
and Continent. People love them. 
Because we go direct. With no 
connection-catching. No baggage fuss. 
Or long waiting hours at terminals. 
Just a relaxing flight straight there. 


From 9 major European cities. 16 times a week. 


Our New York flight’s direct, too. 
And just as popular. Every Monday we go 
south through Rio. Then straight across the 
Atlantic into Johannesburg. Where another 
South African Airways Boeing lands 
every Friday night. 
Direct from Sydney, Australia. 


We fly your way. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





CLIFFORD, CONT’D 


Sirs: Please accept my sincere thanks 
for publishing Mr. Clifford’s views on 
the subject about Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia (June 8 issue). He puts a true pic- 
ture of the conditions for the future of 
American forces and troops in Vietnam 
and Cambodia, from his personal and 
official experiences of the Vietnam war. 

I truly agree that President Nixon’s 
policies about the Vietnam conflict are 
pushing the American nation deep into 
the Vietnam war rather than taking her 
out of it. Being an Asian and regular 
student ofthe Vietnam war, Tagree with 
Mr. Clifford’s main three points to 
establish peace in Vietnam. 

ZAFAR MALIK 

Copenhagen, Denmark 


Sirs: I am speaking from a firsthand 
view. When people in the world make 
statements on a topic concerning the 
troops in Vietnam, I wish they would 
get their statistics straight. How can the 
author of this article say that the effort 
in Cambodia will have no effect on the 
war effort in Vietnam? You cannot tell 
me that all of the rice, weapons, am- 
munition, etc. we found will not hin- 
der the NVA Movement in Vietnam. 

The author’s comment was also hard 
on our morale factor. Many of us lost 
buddies there. It really hurts to hear a 
[former] high government employe 
eriticize something our buddies died 
for. 

ROGER K. ARNOLD 

APO San Francisco 


Sirs: President Nixon’s decision to 
move into Cambodia was, in my opin- 
ion, one of the best tactical decisions 
made during the Vietnam war. Since the 
onset of the war the United States has 
been playing a defensive role, acting or 
moving only when attacked or pro- 
voked, never taking the offense. How- 
ever, with the Cambodian move Amer- 
ica is now carrying the ball, and should 
continue to do so. Hitting the enemy 
hard, forcefully and consistently. 

Since Mr. Clifford seems to ““blame” 
so much on the President, unless I 
grossly misinterpreted the article, why 
was something not done to correct the 
noted discrepancies while he was in of- 
fice as Secretary of Defense? 

Mr. Clifford was correct, however, 
when he stated, “the solution is within 
our hands, if we will but use it.” 

MICHAEL B. HART 
APO San Francisco 


Sirs: Iama civilian nurse teaching in 
a small Christian nursing school in 
Nhatrang, Vietnam. For a year I have 
seen and experienced the effects of the 
war on those around me. How thrilled 
I was to read Mr. Clifford’s article, for 
he expressed my thoughts and feelings 
in such an articulate, concise, and well- 
documented way. Not only did he crit- 
icize present policy, but also offered a 
well-formulated, constructive plan of 
action. 
MARTHA HENDERSON 

Nhatrang, South Vietnam 


DENVER SCHOOL 


Sirs: I wasinterested to read ofthe ed- 
ucation by experience program in Den- 
ver, Colorado (July 20 issue) and to 
compare it with the system we have had 
many years now in Albania. We haveal- 
ways believed that there is much more 
to education than only academic learn- 


ing from books, and therefore only five 
months of the year are spent so, while 
for at least two months school students 
are working in the community in town 
and countryside. Through being with 
the people, this eliminates the differ- 
ences between students and non-stu- 
dents, between intellectuals and work- 
ers, which makes for harmony in Al- 
banian society, and which is such a 
problem in Western countries. 
DRITA MYSHGERI 

Middlesex, England 


» Since June 1969, the Albanian secon- 
dary school plan has included: six and a 
half months of classroom work, two and 
a half months’ factory or farm work, one 
month of military drilling and two 
months’ vacation. —ED. 


MUSIC REVIEW 


Sirs: Albert Goldman’s comparison 
of Joe Cocker’s on-stage contortions 
(‘The Sound of Superscapegoat,” July 
6 issue) to “‘a bad case of muscular dys- 
trophy exacerbated by Parkinson’s dis- 
ease and St. Vitus’ dance”’ caused great 
offense not only to me, but also, I am 
sure, to anybody who has had anything 
at allto do with these painful and crip- 
pling diseases. 

I am sure Mr. Goldman was proud 
of this slick and clever piece of descrip- 
tion, but I would ask him in future to 
be mindful of the damage which such 
flippancies so often unwittingly cause. 

ROBERT CRACKNELL 
Doncaster, England 


HUGH PURGELL’S LETTER 


Sirs: I have just seen a letter in your 
issue of June 22, which expresses a 
particularly biased view of the last war 
and an astonishing willingness to white- 
wash Russian scientists while denigrat- 
ing German ones. I most emphatically 
do not share these views, which appear 
above the name Hugh Purcell, and I 
have serious doubts as to whether any 
such person wrote that letter. Please 
check. 
Dr. HUGH PURCELL 

Glencolumbkille, Ireland 


» Mr. Hugh Purcell of London did in- 
deed write the letter expressing views 
with which Dr. Hugh Purcell of Glen- 
columbkille, Ireland, disagrees so em- 
phatically.—ED. 


LIFE ITSELF 


Sirs: I could find no words to appre- 
ciate your impartial magazine. I have 
been reading other magazines too, but 
I am sorry to say that most of them are 
connected either to some or the other. 
I found that only Lıre gives importance 
to the good and justice to the truth. 

I read about the rich Japanese, and 
while reading the article I felt as if I 
were sitting nowhere else than Japan. I 
have been buying your magazine even 
when I was in India and too small to 
read English. Then I used to buy LirE 
for good photos, but now always I try 
to put even a single word of LirE in my 
own person. 

RACHHPSL SINGH JOHAL 

Djakarta, Indonesia 


Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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A racy, earthy 
ghost story 


THE GREEN MAN 
by KINGSLEY AMIS 
(Harcourt, Brace & World) $5.95 


host stories are a feature of the 

age of disbelief and you may say 
that the first literary monument ofthis 
age is Shakespeare’s Hamlet. It is very 
disconcerting for a young university 
man, brought up inan ambience ofra- 
tional skepticism, to be confronted by 
evidence that travelers do return from 
the undiscovered country and that the 
palatinate of purgatory and duchy of 
hell go on existing even though the 
maps have been destroyed. Later 
ghost stories than Hamlet are still 
about this sort of disconcertment, 
which is as much the reader’s as the 
spook-struck hero’s: it is a sort of dis- 
concertment which we really want, so 
strong is our urge for posthumous sur- 
vival. Kingsley Amis’ Maurice Alling- 
ton puts it like this: 

“The ancient Assyrians believed in 
immortality without heaven or hell or 
any form of other world. In their view, 
the soul stayed by the body for eter- 
nity, keeping watch. Keeping watch 
for not a hell of a lot in particular, I 
suppose, but anyway there. Some peo- 
ple seem to think that’s a dreadful 
idea, worse than extinction, but I’d 
settle for it. Having somewhere to 
be.” A minimal ghost-life is better 
than no life at all. We’d all, I think, 
settle for it. 

You can’t, however, make a ghost 
story about that sort of blue-lipped, 
tenebrose just-being-somewhere. Sto- 
ry ghosts must have purpose, a pow- 
erful Elan, and they had better opt for 
one of the great eternal verities (whose 
veritableness they affirm)—good, in 
other words, or evil. Evil, alas, is 
much more positivethan good and the 
fact that it has been able to come back 
into the Protestant novel (from Lord 
of the Flies, say, on) without embar- 
rassing too many people had to mean, 
sooner or later, that good ghost sto- 
ries could again be written. 


he Green Man isa good ghost sto- 

ry, but everything that Kingsley 
Amis does is pretty good. He has late- 
ly been doing what Shakespeare did 
—takingan accepted popular, or once 
popular, fictional form and filling it 
with his own brand of humor and in- 
telligence. He has done a James Bond 
novel, a sort of adventure story called 
The Anti-Death League and—after a 
return to Establishment-hitting in / 
Want It Now—this almost excessively 
readable exercise in the macabre. The 
Anti-Death League and The Green 
Man have a point of philosophical 
content in common: they both posit 
the existence of a malign ultimate re- 





Kingsley Amis 


ality, against which there is little de- 
fense. If admirers of Lucky Jim are 
puzzled asto how Amis has, after that 
uproarious first novel, arrived at this 
position, perhaps they ought to read 
Lucky Jim again. 

The hero of The Green Man is the 
proprietor of the Green Man, an Eng- 
lish country inn reputedly haunted, 
like most inns built before the age of 
disbelief began. But the resident ghost 
is a product of the post-Hamlet pe- 
riod, a Dr. Thomas Underhill who, 
in life, was a double murderer, sexual 
deviant and necromancer. Maurice 
Allington, heavily whiskified, thinks 
he becomes aware of Dr. Underhill’s 
return to earth in the hot English sum- 
mer of 1968, but how much is whisky 
and how much sober sense evidence? 
The local doctor talks of DTs; the lo- 
cal parson rejects not only ghosts but 
also (and this is perhaps logical 
enough) God. 

Allington is, then, alone, with his 
daily quart of whisky, his ghost, his 
teen-age daughter and his Siamese 
cat. These two last—being innocent 
and defenseless—become witnesses to 
the existence of the malign spirit 
through the very exercise of its ma- 
lignity. But why should Allington, a 
middle-aged innkeeper given to drink 
and lechery, be the unwilling agent of 
the nasty revisitations? Perhaps be- 
cause of the very nature of his lech- 
ery, which is cold and experimental: 
dead Underhill sniffs a vague kinship. 
But Allington smells “the worst smell 
in the world” and brings in the ex- 
orcist (that parson, who of course 
thinks it a lot of rot). 

Amisknowshowtochillusasmuch 
as he knows how to make us laugh. 
He knows other things too, and his 
novel isas crammed with good “‘'num- 
bers’”’ asarococo opera. There is some 
admirable 17th Century pastiche 
(Underhill’s journal), a piece of Ad- 
vice to a Pimple, a wonderfully hate- 
ful portrait of the switched-on cleric, 
very satisfactory sex, that rare sense 
which can only be called wisdom. It’s 
a kind of Senecan wisdom—Stoicism, 
if you like, the art of putting up with 
things when you can’t fight them. It’s 
part of the maturity of a very mature 
piece of writing. 


by Anthony Burgess 


Mr. Burgess’ latest book is Urgent 
Copy, a collection of critical writings. 
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Arming the latest revolutions 


SEXUAL POLITICS 
by KATE MILLETT 
(Doubleday & Co.) $7.95 


N‘; only does the ovum journey 
through the fallopian tubes and 
so partake of activity, the sperm are 
caught, held and lifted by the plung- 
erlike movement of the cervix and so 
partake of passivity.’” Here is Kate 
Millett chiding Freud for equating the 
“‘active” behavior of the sperm and 
‘“‘passive” behavior of the ovum with 
the male and female temperaments. 

Miss Millett, certainly, is not 
passive. She tackles not only Freud 
and Erik Homburger Erikson but also 
D. H. Lawrence, Henry Miller and 
Norman Mailer in her lively, erudite 
dissection ofa sexual ““phallacy” that 
dates back to the Fall, when Eve was 
made to “take the rap.” 

Male subjugation of the female is 
the nuclear model of oppression 
“which will underlie and corrupt all 
other human relationships as well as 
every area of thought and experi- 


The motivating of a 


THE RESURRECTION 

OF RICHARD NIXON 

by JULES WITCOVER 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons) $7.95 


hy, many Americans wisely ask 

every four years, would anyone 
want to be President? Unfortunately 
they do not seem to make an answer 
to that question an element of their 
decision in casting their ballots. 

But suppose they did? Would John 
Kennedy have been adorned byanan- 
swer along the lines of ‘Because my 
family says so’? Would L.B.J. have 
satisfiedanyone by explainingthat the 
people are like little children depend- 
ing upon his fatherly strength? 

Jules Witcover, who covered Rich- 
ard Nixon closely as a correspon- 
dent for the Newhouse newspapers, 
doesn’t explicitly give an answer for 
the incumbent President. What he 
gives is impressive, engrossing evi- 
dence that would justify this conclu- 
sion: that Richard Milhous Nixon 
wants to be, and persistently, even ob- 
sessively worked to be, President be- 
cause 1) he’s too famous to do any- 
thing else, and 2) he has a great inner 
need to erase the psychic affronts of 
past defeats and to regularly re-cre- 
ate past victories. 

But what about the civics book rea- 
sons, such as important political and 
social issuesandalternatives? Thetwo 
great issues on which there could be 
meaningful alternatives, the war and 
black liberation, have proven non-ne- 


ence.” Though Miss Millett never 
manages to document this sweeping 
claim, she adduces evidence enough 
to arm what promises to be one of 
the more interesting revolutions. 

After a scholarly survey of the the- 
ory of sexual politics and the histor- 
ical background of the sexual revo- 
lution, she examines three novelists on 
the doubtful assumption that they ac- 
curately mirror our sexual mores. 
The poor fellows are shown up as piti- 
ful in their nakedness. Mellors, of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover—Lawrence’s 
mostrobust male—violates just about 
every rule in the sex manuals. And he 
is a narrow, narcissistic social climb- 
er to boot. 

Miller issized up with the same cold 
eye he casts on women. Sexual con- 
tempt, not celebration, is his real mes- 
sage, says Miss Millett as she points 
out the denial of identity, the absence 
ofintimacy, in hisencounters. Less in- 
terested in sex than in “‘swindling” 
women out of it, he is ‘a false Xavier 
touching leprosy on a dare.” 


President, 1968 


gotiable in this two-party system. The 
former sustains the garrison to which 
both parties have pledged their ner- 
vous allegiance and upon which both 
more and more depend as their ulti- 
mate support in power. The latter has 
never meant more than token solution 
to any major white politician. 

Thus, there can be very important 
books on the American Presidency 
—-and this surely is one— which do 
not dwellatallon the President as phi- 
losopher-king but show instead the 
role that really counts: the actor-king, 
the image-in-chief. 

For, as Witcover convincingly de- 
tails, Richard Nixon is a superstar, 
different from a Joe Namath or a 
Johnny Cash, or a Johnny Carson, 
mainly in terms of reward which, for 
a politician, is pure power. In the case 
of the superstar President it is the 
power to be nothing less than the first 
citizen of the globe, the Very Most 
Important Person on the Face of 
the Earth. And, as all now know, 


Jules Witcover 





“At the breaking point of belliger- 
ent anxiety” about his masculinity, 
Norman Mailer sees women as mere 
sparring partners in his battle for ma- 
chismo. His sexual journalism ‘“‘reads 
like the sporting news grafted onto a 
series of war dispatches.” 

Miss Millett concludes her literary 
anatomy with Jean Genet, statingthat 
“‘because of the perfection with which 
they ape and exaggerate the ‘mascu- 
line’ and ‘feminine’ of heterosexual 
society, his homosexual characters 
represent the best contemporary in- 
sight into its constitution and beliefs.”” 
In her didacticism, she overlooks all 
the distortions other than exaggera- 
tion with which homosexuals enliven 
the heterosexual picture. 

But though she overgeneralizes and 
ungratefully snubs all those men who 
do not make love morganatically, 
Miss Millett makes her point: politics 
make strange bedfellows. For too 
many men, sexual security can be 
guaranteed only by using women asa 
velvet-lined jewel box for the safe- 
keeping of their masculinity. Fond of 
referring to woman as a challenge, 
they shrink from her true challenge, 
from the responsibility of responding 
to her as an equally human being. 

One wishes Miss Millett had al- 


Richard Nixon really enjoys it. 

In the book that is the perfect com- 
plement to this one, McGinniss’ The 
Selling of the President, 1968, we 
learned how the sets were set, the 
makeup made, the smiles contrived 
and the boob-tube tamed. 


Wi book tells the story, 
step by step, of the decisions 
which led to the sets and the makeup 
and the smiles and the tube trium- 
phant. It begins with Nixon’s seem- 
ingly disastrous temper tantrum after 
losing the 1962 California gubernato- 
rial election. It shows that he never 
for a second actually contemplated 
getting out of the business of power 
and politics because, as he frankly de- 
scribed himself to associates, he was 
too great a celebrity, too rich a po- 
litical resource to waste. He himself 
added the description of one other el- 
ement: ‘‘Anybody in politics must 
have great competitive instinct. He 
must want to win... . That’s the 
world of sports. That’s the world of 
politics.” First there was the problem 
of a job or, rather, something that 
would look like a job and still leave 
virtually full time for politicking. 
The answer: a rich law partnership, 
arranged by an industrial friend, 
greased by accounts from other 
friends. Then the itinerary: lots of for- 
eign travel, meeting with other heads 
of state to build firmly the image of a 
world leader and gradually erode the 
image of a local loser. 

It is all in this fine book. How the 
campaigning Nixon could duck the 
Vietnam issue and get away with it, 





Kate Millett 


lowed herself to speculate on some of 
the incidental issues and possible con- 
sequences of the sexual revolution. 
How would emancipation alter wom- 
an’s personality, in and out of bed? 
How realistic is the fear of freedom, 
the preference for finiteness, many 
women seem to feel? Don’t women 
play the game of sexual politics too 
—-and win at it? If men divested them- 
selves of their aggressions in bed, 
would their desire diminish? Does the 
polarization implicit in ““masculine” 
and “feminine’ serve as a stimulant? 
Would love alone be enough to sup- 
port sex in the manner to which it has 
become accustomed? 


by Anatole Broyard 


Mr. Broyard is a critic and a teacher 
of creative writing at the New School. 


how Saigon’s petulant rejection of a 
Johnson peace plan (at a time when 
a Nixon agent was telling Saigon of- 
ficials that Nixon would be the best 
presidential friend they could have) 
turned an election tide that was slow- 
ly beginning to flow for Hubert Hum- 
phrey, how Nixon could say A on 
Monday and B on Tuesday without 
missing a beat and, above all, how he 
and his managers could craft a cam- 
paign that effectively isolated him 
from the temptations of tantrums and 
the dangers of debate. 

This book does not criticize the po- 
litical dramaturgy that has become 
our civic way of life; it just describes 
it. Supporters of the President might 
well find the book pleasing, for it ab- 
solutely reinforces what many have 
said: that Richard Nixon has totally 
mastered the techniques of modern 
political persuasion and showman- 
ship and thus deserves to be and nat- 
urally isthe superstar that he is. Nixon 
himself is revealed in the book as 
placing performances before press 
conferences as the foremost gauge of 
political productivity. 

Witcover sums it up as “to preach 
and promise change while running in 
place.’ Whether that will suffice be- 
yond simply electing a President, suf- 
fice when change begins to overrun 
the in-place runner, is not the concern 
of Mr. Witcover’s book or—there is 
this dreadful implication—perhaps 
not even of its subject. 


by Karl Hess 


Mr. Hess was formerly chief speech- 
writer for Senator Barry Goldwater. 





The descendants of the first jetengines 


Every designer has one ideal: an engine with 
perfectlysmooth runningcharacteristics. 27 years 

ago we reached this ideal for the first time, when 
making the engines for the world’s first jet planes. But 
that didn’t stop us from aiming at nen similar for 
cars. Even though the principle of the piston engine 

— still the most reliable motor you can get — Is 
seemingly opposed to absolutely smooth runn- 

ing. Our designers have made up for this 

by making ingenious 


combustion chambers thatguaranteesmooth 

and "soft" combustion. And by precise balancing 

of the crankshaft. So the motoring press calls the 
product of our endeavours "engines that run without 
any vibration; as smooth as a turbine’’. And so, we’ve don 
it again. Reached an ideal. As the drivers of BMW 
cars already know. Because they have one benefit 

just for themselves: the driving pleasure 

offered by their BMWs already starts 


under the bonnet. 
“ 
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For sheer driving pleasure — BMW 
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Horses and nostalgia under the elms 


THE SEASON AT SARATOGA 


he prescribed formula for maintaining one’s 

love for the masses is that once in a while 
you must leave humanity in the lurch and take a 
selfish holiday. 

Since I’m over 30 and have trouble navigating 
a Volkswagen (never mind a motorcycle), the 
Easy Rider route is verboten. So once every year, 
in August, I board a bus (leaving the driving to 
them) and head for the town of Saratoga in up- 
state New York to enjoy the Sport of Kings. 

Now Iknowatrek to a race track hardly seems 
an idyl from the madding crowd, but Saratoga is 
no run-of-the-mill parimutuel plant. It is for a 
month a money-astic retreat for America’s aris- 
tocracy, the Phippses, Vanderbilts, Whitneys and 
Wideners, who in their Yankee benevolence al- 
low the rest of us (at comfortable distance) to 
join in the action. And the rich try their blue- 
blooded best not to be condescending to their less 
fortunate visitors—occasionally, they drive a 
Ford station wagon to the races or they refer to 
their summer homes as “‘cabins,” though Jack 
Nicklaus would need a No. 2 iron to reach the liv- 
ing room from the servants’ quarters. 

The track itself is a pastoral mural in green, 
red and white, shaded from the harsh light of re- 
ality by nature’s parasols—Saratoga’s legendary 
elms. The horses are saddled inan open paddock, 
and the proletarian punters can rub elbows or 
withers with a daughter of Bold Ruler without 
creating An American Tragedy. 

The crowds are small and mannerly for the sim- 
ple reason that the subway doesn’t go to Saratoga. 

In contrast, the New York City tracks, Aq- 
ueduct and Belmont, are urban battlefields where 
only the ill-fitted survive. At these tracks you 
can see a Little Sister of the Poor, collecting 
alms at the entrance, being trampled by a mob 
trying to get to the daily-double windows. The 
bartenders at the city tracks seem like nasty re- 
jects from encounter groups. If you ask for a 
lime in your gin and tonic, their stares suggest 
that your manhood is suspect. The hot dogs, tor- 
tured to death on electric grills, have the faint 
aroma of the cheap plater you bet in the first 
race, and they gallop through your digestive tract 
just as sluggishly. 


A“ there is the inhuman comedy. I have 
watched bettors follow Chinese to the win- 
dows “because they’re lucky.” At Aqueduct, a 
colleague of mine was once propositioned by a 
lady who said she needed the money for ‘a 
sure thing in the eighth.”’ One doesn’t dare sneer 
atsexualexperience these days, but for God’ssake 
—on Labor Day before a crowd of 70,000! On 
a number of occasions, I have seen a regular in- 
mate of the subway circuit race the horse on 
which he had bet all the way from the 16th pole 
to the wire beating himself on the rump the 
whole time. It should be sadly noted that he 
won every time. 

Andattheend ofevery race, one hears enough 





ethnic epithets spewed at the losing jockeys to jus- 
tify the presence of a member of the Human 
Rights Commission in the paddock. 

But one must add that Gotham is not the only 
villain. Duringa recent tripto New Orleans, I vis- 
ited the fairgrounds and came away with the dis- 
tinct impression that both the horses and the 
crowd were bred by Stanley Kowalski. But 
enough of modern times. 

Turn back the century, and visit this snobbish 
spa where “‘class” is the essence. A tight little 
oval in which only the best two-year-olds make 
their debuts, where bartenders don’t turn acidic 
when you ask for a lime and you can picnic on de- 
licious Southern-fried chicken on the grass, rath- 
er than chickenfurters on cement. 

But there is more than the track. There are the 


A pastoral mural shaded by nature’s parasols 


gorgeous old homesrecallingthat rare occurrence 
—a popular revolution; the National Museum of 
Racing with its marvelous paintings and racing 
silks depicting equine history; and, of course, a 
nightly visit to the Fasig-Tipton Yearling Sales. 
Here, a foggy voice auctions off the most regally 
mated yearlings in the land. The assembled 
aristocracy dutifully bid high. They must because 
what is at stake is their canon—the sanctity of 
breeding. 

As the night grows old, the people sit on the 
porches ofcreaky hotels sipping whiskey and Sar- 
atoga mineral water (hoping for a healthy hang- 
over) and waiting for the only news that matters 
—the Morning Telegraph. 

A copout? Perhaps. But‘one returns from here 
refreshed, ready to take up again with what is 
called reality. 

Saratoga remains a gracious breather, an in- 
nocent romp in the pasture of our past where, 
for a while, we can put our troubled souls on ice. 


by Joe Flaherty 


Mr. Flaherty, a writer on sports and politics, is 
the author of Managing Mailer. 
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One-stop shopping 
for the New Europeans 


You’ve seen it at Esso stations in 
Scandinavia—one-stop shopping, for 
everything from orange juice to driving 
gloves— from fan-belts to camping 
equipment. Now, you’ll find the idea 
spreading to Esso stations all over 
Europe. New kinds of stations, more like 
stores really, supplying all the needs of 
the New Europeans. 

Who are these New Europeans? 
They’re people who want the most out 
of life and haven’t time to hang around 
waiting for it. People who travel across 
frontiers as casually as their parents 
went for a Sunday afternoon drive. 
People like you — setting the trends 
which Esso are catering for.... 

And catering in more and more 
ways all over Europe. You'll find Esso 
offers you refreshments, meals, even a 
bedforthenightinanincreasingnumber 
of areas. And, of course, top-quality 
petrols and oils, tyres, batteries and 
car servicing are standard at Esso 
stations across Europe. There's a 
growing list of other products available 
as well—like the camping equipment 
and driving gloves mentioned earlier. 

Soone-stopshoppingisn'tuniqueto 
the Esso station at Guildford, England. 
You'll find the same thoughtfulness to 
your needs from the Arctic Circle to 
the nearest edge of Asia...at 36,000 
Esso stations in 15 European countries. 
Unique stations, where the Esso sign 
means not only Happy Motoring’ but 
increasingly happy shopping as well — 
to you and all the other New Europeans. 





For the New Europeans, large or small, many Esso 
stations carry things to make a trip more fun—from sun 
glasses and toy steering wheels to camping equipment, 
transistor radios and picnic baskets. 





Another cup and plans for tomorrow—in the casual 
comfort of an Esso snack bar. The New Europeans find 
good food, from a fast sandwich to a grilled steak, in Esso 
snack bars and restaurants conveniently located from 
Scandinavia to Greece. 


Atthe'Happy Motoring’ sign 


Time for anew battery—and Esso guarantees its 
More and more Esso stations in Europe are carrying & 
range of car products from high-performance batte 
and tyres to seat covers and seat belts. 





The most scenic route, or the quickest? Esso r 
maps clearly show the New Europeans the best way f 
where they are to where they want to be. Esso road m 
are multi-lingual. They include touring suggestions 
individual countries and town plans with through road 





everything for the New European 


peed of Light 


William Lawson’s Light 
Scotch Whisky was first enjoyed 
over 120 years ago by people 
who should know more about 
Scotch than anyone. 

The Scots themselves. 

So it shouldn’t surprise 
you to find that its light and 
mellow taste goes down 
splendidly with your friends. 

Remember they’ve never 
had anything like William 
Lawson’s Light Scotch before. 

Maybe they’re just making 
up for lost time. 





Lufthansa 


The international airline 
made in Germany. 


A concrete proof of Lufthansa’s 
down-to-earth philosophy. 


A lot of airlines have the world’s 
biggest jetliner, the Boeing 747. 
But oniy Lufthansa has the world’s 
biggest maintenance hall for it. 
You see, we wouldn’t put a plane 
into the air, if we couldn’t take 
care of it properly on the ground. 





Endless roads recorded on magnetic 
tape: Using computer methods developed at 
Mercedes-Benz, technicians can squeeze a 
car’s complete life into a few days. All stresses 
and operating conditions of an actual auto- 
mobile lifespan are stored in magnetic 
memories, then "played back‘ on various test 
stands under close scrutiny. An electronic 
short-cut to even better cars. 


Below left: Stress of parts made visible: 
Distribution of tension under stress is 
optically recorded on this synthetic resin plastic 
model of a valve. Where the valve seat is 
strained strongestandleastisgraphicallyshown. 
Hundreds of such experiments help determine 
the valve’s optimum final form. 


Below right: Test dummies are catapulted 
into the path of a speeding car — not 
only to record the driver's reaction, but also to 
test how the car reacts. An unusual test, yes. 
But typical ofthe requirements Mercedes-Benz 
places on its cars. 








continually finds new tests, harder experiments for its cars of tomorrow. 
Its cars of today must also stand these tests. 


Cool heads on a hot matter: At Mercedes-Benz today, the first 
4-rotor rotary reciprocating engine is now running. Its 350 horsepower 
gives the test car a 300 km/h top speed and 0-100 km/h acceleration 
in 4.8 seconds — figures of the future, reached .only in experiment; 
whether the experiment will lead to series production remains open. 
But compare these figures: 0-100 km/h in 6.4 seconds, 250 horse- 
power, 220 km/h top speed. They are no experiment; they’re the 
performance data of one of the world's fastest production cars, the 
300 SEL 6.3 Sedan. If they sound futuristic, it's because there's a 
piece of the future in every Mercedes-Benz of today. 





We will test our cars 
of tomorrow 
differently than others. 


Just as we tested 
our cars of today. 


Mercedes-Benz a8 
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On ihe march 
for what they still 
haven’t got 


Women 
Arıse 


In Rochester, N.Y. women shattered teacups. In Syra- 
cuse they dumped 50 children in the city hall. In New 
York City, Boston and Washington thousands 
marched and rallied and hundreds more held teach- 
ins and speech-ins in dozens of other cities. Women’s 
liberation is the liveliest conversational topic in the 
U.S. All across the land, the new feminists have tak- 
en their argument for sexual equality into the streets 
—-appropriately enough during celebrations of the 
50th anniversary of the passage of the 19th Amend- 
ment which gave them the vote. 

Most of the protests courted publicity with a good- 
natured air. The one at Rochester, home of Susan B. 
Anthony, was to mark the end of ‘““teacup mental- 
ity,” and the Syracuse “‘baby-in” was to impress the 
mayor with the need for child-care centers for work- 
ing women. Free child care, free abortions, and equal 
employment opportunities and pay scales are the 
movement’s three main demands. Those who watched 
the prötests and parades—many of them theatrical 
and tame compared to other tension-ridden dem- 
onstrations of today— were equally relaxed. Yet 
few who saw or heard them doubted the iron re- 
solve of the new feminists, or the justice of their cause. 








In the largest and most enthusiastic 
parade in the country, New York’s 
protesters set off down Fifth Avenue. 
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A long and painful record of little progress 


De of the movement for women’s 
liberation has burst upon most Americans 
with jarring suddenness, yet the present drive 
for women’s equal rights has rich historical 
precedents; the basic roots of the struggle in 
this country and in Europe stretch back more 
than 100 years. When the forerunners of those 
suffragists who finally won the vote in 1920 
held a Women’s Rights Convention in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y. in 1848, their demands (for equal 
opportunitiesinjobsand education, foran end 
of legal discrimination against women) were 
much as they are today. In her extraordinary 
book, Sexual Politics, Kate Millett, certainly 
the leading polemicist of the movement (pp. 
16, 17), acknowledges at length the contribu- 
tions to current thinking of the Victorian phi- 
losopher and economist John Stuart Mill and 
the German socialist Friedrich Engels. In his 
1869 essay The Subjection of Women, Mill 
spoke out with irony and force against the feu- 
dal quality of much of family life and the hy- 
pocrisy ofa male-dominated Victorian culture 
in which women “are declared to be better 
than men; an empty compliment which must 
provoke a bitter smile from every woman of 





spirit, since there is no other situation in life 
in which it is the established order, and con- 
sidered quite natural and suitable, that the 
better should obey the worse.... .’” Engels, in 
an 1884 treatise, referred to marriage as a 
dreary mutation of slavery, urged its abolition 
and suggested, moreover, public responsibility 
forthe upbringingofchildren, arevolutionary, 
woman-liberating proposition which remains 
intact with Millett and much of the move- 
ment today. 


onsidering the length of the struggle 

— which most women abandoned in sheer 
exhaustion after winning the right to vote 
—-and the simple validity of many of their de- 
mands, it is nothing short of appalling that 
great inequities continue to exist in 1970. Gen- 
erally speaking, women do not have the choic- 
esand opportunities in life-style that are avail- 
able to men, and they are hired and paid by a 
crude second standard. In 1968 the median 
wage fora man in the U.S. was $7,664; the me- 
dian wage fora woman was $4,456. Even when 
they are qualified, women are often simply not 


hired for the better-paying jobs, and they are 
paid less than a man for doing the same work 
in virtually every occupation. Women chem- 
ists, for example, earn a median salary of 
$9,000; their male counterparts make $13,200. 
In the professions women have a pitifully small 
representation— 6% ofthe scientists, 3% ofthe 
lawyers, 1% of the federal judges. Women re- 
main rarities in American politics; Senator 
Margaret Chase Smith of Maine is the only fe- 
male voice in our highest legislative body. Of 
all the professional and technical jobs—teach- 
ers, draftsmen, architects, X-ray technicians 
—the woman’s share of the total job market 
has actually shrunk from 45% in 1940 to 37% 
at the present. On the other hand, women hold 
down nearly 75% of the lower-paying clerical 
jobs. 

The law itself often discriminates against 
women, sometimes even in those statutes 
which have been written to protect them. In 
36 states working hours for women are reg- 
ulated, and in 20 of these, where they are ex- 
pressily prohibited from working more than 
eight hours a day or 48 hours a week, they are 
thus protected from the opportunity of earn- 


The personal views of eight women who 





Mrs. Bowen, prize-winning biographer, 
took up violin when she was eight. 


CATHERINE DRINKER BOWEN, 73 

Author, Haverford, Pa. 
I am greatly in sympathy with the women’s 
movement and have been since I was 14. YetI 
still think the biggest block against equal sta- 
tus for women is women’s own attitude. They 
are willing slaves. Flirting, or what it is called 
today, is perhaps the pleasantest sport on 
earth. And flirting is more successful and more 
quickly successful ifa woman gives the appear- 
ance of yielding, of admiring superior strength 
of mind or body. ‘‘Oh DO you, John. Oh yes, 
I think so too!” is surefire. On the other hand, 
I believe that “‘yielding” in the sexual sense is 
merely good clean fun and can certainly be in- 
dulged in by women so long as they know it’s 
only fun and that in matters spiritual and men- 
tal their spirits and their minds are their own 
and remain their own. 

And what is all this nonsense about burn- 
ing bras? Who wants to go around WOBBLING? 
Why is that freedom? Is it masculine to go out 
burning jockstraps? Bras and jockstraps are 
conveniences. What isthe use of makinga con- 
venience into a symbol and a fetish? Instead 
of burning bras I wish the women would light 
bonfires for peace—right under the tail of ev- 
ery recalcitrant congressman who says the war 
in Vietnam is necessary and who calls peace- 
making a “‘'humiliation” for the U.S. There 
never was a good war or a bad peace. You 


know who said that [Ben Franklin]—and he 
was not young when he said it. Women have to- 
gether an enormous potential strength. I hate 
to see them wasting it. They have wasted it 
for thousands of years. The mothers I know 
are by no means unanımously against armies 
and killing. WHY AREN’T THEY? I wish women 
would campaign actively and on every con- 
ceivable occasion against the Vietnam war and 
against killing human beings. 

The young women in Women’s Lib waste 
their time in divisive tactics, hating men, for 
instance, and dreaming up ways to show scorn 
of men. I happen to like men. But even if I 
didn’t like them, we have to live on earth 





e: 


For 14 years an advertising executive, 
Jane Trahey is also a playwright. 


in a man’s world 


ingany substantial overtime pay or promotion 
to jobs requiring much overtime. In 26 states 
women are not permitted to enter certain oc- 
cupations or industries. Arizona, for example, 
prohibits women from working in jobs that 
require constant standing. In Michigan, one 
section of the code states: “No female shall 
be given any task disproportionate to her 
strength, nor shall she be employed in any 
place detrimental to her morals, her health, or 
her capacity for motherhood.” 

The discrimination is not always of such be- 
nign intent. In four states, a wife’s earnings 
are under the complete control of her husband. 
In California, Pennsylvania, Florida and Ne- 
vada, special court approval and, in some 
cases, her husband’s consent are required be- 
fore a wife may legally open her own business. 
In Texas, a husband is allowed an ““unwritten 
law” defense for the “passion” killing of his 
wife or his wife’s lover. Wives are not permit- 
ted the same defense. In innumerable locations 
throughout the country a woman has no right 
to rent an apartment or hotel room, is not al- 
lowed to enter bars and restaurants without 
male escort, and regularly encounters extra 


difficulty when she is making large purchases 
or getting bank loans, mortgages or credit 
cards. Her sex, in these cases, is plainly con- 
sidered bad collateral. 

It is for protection against such laws, busi- 
ness procedures and local customs that most 
women’s rights groups are strongly in favor 
of the constitutional amendment which was 
passed in July by the House after 47 years 
of deliberation. The amendment, which reads 
simply that “‘equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United 
States or by any state on account of sex,” re- 
mains to be passed by the Senate and then rat- 
ified by three fourths of the states. Some au- 
thorities are fearful that in certain cases—in 
divorce matters, particularly—the amendment 
will work against the interests of women; these 
concerns are written off as trivial by those who 
are convinced that such constitutional recog- 
nition is fundamental to the achievement of 
true equality. 

Such equality depends eventually, of course, 
on the changing attitudes of men, and these, 
like the aims of women’s liberation, haven’t 
changed much since Victorian days. Most men 


succeeded in it 


with them. Just as blacks have to live with 
whites and Arabs have to live with Jews. 


JANE TRAHEY, 46 
Agency executive, New York, N.Y. 
I think this whole movement is long overdue. 
I very much would like to have had it 20 years 
ago—it would have helped a great deal. But 
there’s one funny thing. What the women’slib- 
erationists do to attract the press is distasteful 
to some of us, and yet without that I know 
they wouldn’t get the press that they need. I 
don’t really want to go to a men’s bar. But 
what they’re trying to do is right; there 
shouldn’t be discriminatory places and there 
shouldn’t be women’s dining rooms either. 
The basic thing is: how do you get a girl to 
startthinkingabouta career early? That’s real- 
ly where it has to begin. And it has to begin 
with her parents. We’re all conditioned to the 
kind of life we’re expected to lead by the time 
we’re 5. From the time guys are old enough to 
put pants on, Mama and Papa start asking, 
““What are you going to do with yourself?” 
With a daughter nobody ever says one word, 
except that hopefully she’Il get married and get 
off her parents’ backs before her inlays go. 
Take 10 years of any fashion book and you 
are going to see such a pattern: “‘It’s nice to 
make Stew, it’s good to stay home.” I think 





women would be a lot better off if they got 
out and worked and had something to say 
for themselves, something to achieve for them- 
selves. 

If you really wanted to play Women’s Lib, 
then you should get every secretary in a com- 
pany to quitfora week, and justgo. You know, 
the company would stop, come to a halt. A 


Chloethiel Woodward Smith helps out 
a male employee at her drawing table. 





continue to hold romantic and condescending 
views about the nature of women, who they 
think have special feminine qualities of gen- 


tleness, intuition and instability. Most men de- - 


mand a more rigid standard of conduct from 
women than they would deliver themselves. 
American husbands would find horrifying the 
accusation that housework is often the exploi- 
tation of free labor. Most men harbor feelings 
of intellectual superiority over women, and 
greater physical strength brings the comforting 
illusion of power. 

The use of power, in fact, isatthe root ofthe 
struggle for change. Men are accustomed to the 
special privileges of rank in a male-dominated 
world, and many will suspect that women’s lib- 
eration really means OVERTHROW. Males 
seem particularly vulnerable to dark threats 
against their roles, but such fears should not 
obscure the fact that even the most ardent of 
the liberationists are not seeking reversals, sex- 
ual or otherwise. Instead, they are seeking rea- 
sonable parity as humans, and it appears at 
least possible that their accomplishment ofthis 
could lead to a much-enriched appreciation 
of the differences between men and women. 





lot of secretaries help guysa lot. The guy moves 
on into very good things because that’s the sys- 
tem. The woman doesn’t get five bucks a year 
raise. The reason most women wantto get mar- 
ried and get out of an office is because what 
they are doing is so boring. It’s the pits, what 
they get to do. How much fun is it to answer 
the phone all day? 


CHLOETHIEL WOODWARD SMITH, 60 
Architect, Washington, D.C. 
I think a lot of this outery over inequality of 
the sexes is made up. I’m terribly bored by 
this Women’s Lib business. It seems so ter- 
ribly self-conscious to just keep saying they 
[men] didn’t do right by us. 
There’s awomen’s architectural society and 
I refuse to have anything to do with them. 
What kind of a profession are you going to 
have in which you start divvying everything 
up in categories—six-foot red-haired men, 
women, blacks? I don’t care whether I deal 
with men or women as long as they are in- 
telligent, interesting and want to do some- 
thing. If you work hard in my profession, 
you can do just about whatever you want to 
do.I was brought upina very gentleand pleas- 
ant world in which people were judged by 
what they did and knew. I’m not a believer 
in changing things by marching around. 
CONTINUED 
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Poppy Northcutt, here at the NASA con- 
trol board, joined the strike on Aug. 26. 


POPPY NORTHCUTT, 27 

NASA mathematician, Houston, Texas 
The nature of this business doesn’t lend itself 
to discrimination. If you write acomputer pro- 
gram, it either works or it doesn’t. There’s no 
opportunity for anyone to be subjective about 
your work. 

Being a woman is a lıability but not a se- 
rious one. The first time you go into a meet- 
ing, for instance, you are not just accepted on 
sight, as men are. You have to prove yourself. 
If you are a man, it is assumed you are com- 
petent until you prove you are incompetent. 
For a woman it’s just the other way around. 

The women’s liberation movement can use 
people who will run around and scream. They 
attract attention and the movement needs it. 
The newspapers, for instance, aren’t going to 
run a story about some woman who just walks 
up to her boss and says, “I think I deserve as 
much money as this man who’s holding the 
same type of job as I am.” So the screamers 
have their place in it all, I guess. But I could 
never be one, though. 


Judge Sarah Hughes, a political power 
in Dallas, swore in L.B.J. in 1963. 





SARAH HUGHES, 74 

Federal judge, Dallas, Texas 
I nearly always got what I wanted, but then I 
wentafter it. That is the whole key to the wom- 
en’s rights movement. Women are going to 
have to ask for what they want. The Equal 
Rights Amendment will change a few laws and 
remove legal discrimination against women, 
but it won’t make bank presidents or Cabinet 
officers out of them. They will have to do that 
for themselves. 

It’s going to be a job. I do not for a mo- 
ment underestimate the importance of being a 
wife and mother, but there are young women 
around today who feel that that is absolutely 
allthey can do. Their mothers have told them, 
their fathers and husbands have told them that. 
In college their professors have discouraged 
them from entering fields that are dominated 
by men, even from going to graduate school. I 
married my husband George while we were 
both in law school. He’s never been interested 
in politics, but he’s never objected to anything 
U’ve wanted to do, either. I simply can’t imag- 
ine falling in love with a man who would. 

Women are going to have to get over being 
defensive about discrimination, or simply as- 
suming it is there. Once, when I was running 
for the state legislature in 1932, my opponent 
publicly criticized me and said, ‘“We ought to 
slap her in the face and send her back to the 
kitchen.” That won the election for me. 

But I never really expected discrimination, 
so I guess I found less of it than most. I cer- 
tainly never found it in court, where I was al- 
ways treated just like any other lawyer. Ididn’t 
look for discrimination and it wasn’t there. 


MURIEL SIEBERT, 40 

Member, New York Stock Exchange, N.Y. 
I think it’s a crime for a girl to go to college 
for four years and then suddenly be expected 
to stop thinking. It’s a waste of creativity and 
it seems to foster unhappiness. 

It’s not a case of which is more interesting, 
but the fact that most women haven’t been giv- 
en the opportunity to choose. 

I think that if you are going to have equal- 
ity you also have to have equal responsibility. 
If I miss a block of stock, I can’t say I missed 
it because I’m a woman, any more than a man 
could say, “I didn’t do this block of stock be- 
cause I’m five-foot-six.”” You really do have 
to face yourself and say, if I’m not successful, 
it’s me. I switched jobs a couple of times be- 
cause the men were getting more money for 
the same work. I think there is more equality 
on the Street today than there was 14 or 15 
years ago. When a person like Mary Wells 
[president of Wells, Rich, Greene advertising 
agency] does what she has done, ıt makes 
things a little easier for every woman. l’d like 
to think that I’ve done something for women 
on Wall Street. 

Some of the women’s liberation movement 
is really warranted and some of it is not. And 
I have a problem with the movement. I like 
brassieres and I like men. 











Bettering an old executive tradition, Mu- 
riel Siebert sinks her third straight putt. 


FLORYNCE KENNEDY, 54 
Lawyer, New York, N.Y. 
Women have been in a lot of the recent move- 
ments and have begun to see the way men treat 
them. They’ve started saying, “Look at this. 
Men make all the decisions and we have to be 
second-class.” I feel that women have to be 
against men for the same reason that black 
people have to be against white people. Men 
are agents for the system. The average person 
who is oppressed feels that he or she is the rea- 
son for their own oppression. So if they’re 
black they think, well, you know, being black 
is really kind of a terrible thing. I think that 
women have felt they were to blame for what- 
ever their circumstances were. To whatever ex- 
tent they were damaged, they felt it was a per- 
sonal thing—that their husband was the prob- 
lem, rather than the institution of marriage. 
Whatever your reason, accepting your sta- 
tus is the reason society can continue. The so- 
ciety can be stopped cold dead if everybody 
resists oppression. That’s why strikes are good. 
They are symbolic. 
I urge that when women strike we don’t 
make deposits atthe bank. I urge that we don’t 





Flo Kennedy has long backed_ civil 
rights, consumerism and Women’s Lib. 


buy anything. I urge that we don’t have just 
one women’s strike but that women select one 
day a month, or a week, to assert their po- 
sition. Women have accepted oppression for 
so long that it’s extremely important to make 
it clear they are not going to accept itany long- 
er. When you spit on a person, you’re not try- 
ing to drown him; you’re just trying to let him 
know that you don’t like him. And women 
have to let this system know they don’t like it! 





ALICE PAUL, 86 

Suffragist, Washington, D.C. 
The movement for women’s rights has been 
going on for years and years. Margaret Brent 
presented the first petition for women’s suf- 
frage in this hemisphere in 1648. And 1848 was 
the beginning ofthe organized women’s move- 
ment, up in Seneca Falls, New York. I don’t 


see any lack of continuity in the fight. It’s been _ 


one long struggle. The only change has been 
that more people have come in. There are 
generätions of unknown women who have 
brought it up to this particular point. 

Getting into men’s clubs is all very well, but 
it is the law that is important. I don’t think 
the younger women have been working for the 
thing we have been working for, which is to 
put into the Constitution the principle of equal- 
ity for women. The women’s half is the con- 
structive half. It’s hard to find a woman who’s 
not for peace. The most fundamental way to 
work for peace is to work for power for wom- 
en. We still have no power. 


Alice Paul, the driving force behind 
women’s suffrage, is still fighting hard. 





The furious young philosopher who got it 





““] wanted to make men sensitive,” 
says Kate Millett. Her book has gone 
through five printings in two months. 


K.. Millett is 35, very angry and the author 
ofa scholarly polemic which is t0 Women’s Lib 
roughly what Das Kapital was to Marxism. With 
scholarly barbs, hundreds of footnotes, a 300- 
item bibliography, a selective perusal of history 
and literature, Sexual Politics (reviewed on page 
6) sets out to prove that the male-dominated su- 
perstructure has put down women for centuries; 
that temperament is less a matter of biological he- 
redity than a brainwashing by parents, peers and 
society at large; that the relationship between the 
sexes is more sinister and explosive than that be- 
tween classes and races. It dismisses Norman 
Mailer as a “‘prisoner of the virility cult,”” D. H. 
Lawrence’s books as “‘the very personification of 
phallic divinity,” and declares that Henry Mill- 
er’s “ideal woman is a whore.” For Millett, the 
only author who comes close to true understand- 
ing of the feminine role in society is Jean Genet, 
a homosexual. 

A bristling, assertive book, Sexual Politics 
somehow resembles its author even though, as 
she says, “All it is is my goddamn Ph.D. the- 
sis.” She won’t write that way again—““My style 
is more run-of-the-mouth Americanese like Hen- 
ry Miller. I use lots of four-letter words.” Asathe- 
sis, however, it secured her a degree—granted 
with distinction—from the department of Eng- 
lish literature of Columbia University. Her im- 
petus for writing it came when Barnard fired her 
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as an instructor two years ago. ““I was too much 
of a middle-class threat. I wore sunglasses to 
faculty meetings and took the student side 
during the strikes.”” After a three-day cry she 
cooled her Irish temper and settled down to work, 
furiously. 

“] wrote it bang, bang, bang,” comments Mil- 
lett. “Like wow! A triple orgasm. Christ. I was 
so defensive. I had to overstate my case and 
find the most brutal episodes. I hope I pointed 
out to men how truly inhuman it is for them to 
think of women the way they do, to treat them 
that way, to act that way toward them. All I was 





Anartist before she entered the move- 
ment and turned to writing, she shows 
off her sculpture of a double bed. 


trying to say was, look brother, I’’m human.” 
Kate Millett is married and a sometime artist 
whose sculptures included a two-legged piano 
bench wearing shoes. She shares a two-story Bow- 
ery loft in New York City with her Japanese sculp- 
tor husband, Fumio Yoshimura. Her book iseven 
dedicated to him for the moral support he pro- 
vided during the writing. They met in Japan in 
1961, lived together in the U.S. and were mar- 
ried five years ago after he received a deporta- 
tion notice giving him 20 days to clear out. 
The writing of Sexual Politics was motivated 
at least partly by the author’s private hurts. She 
grew up, the middle of three daughters, in a 
stormy irish Catholic home in St. Paul, Minn. 
“We were constantly reminded that we weren’t 
sons,” says Millett, “that we were mistakes.” The 


father abandoned the family when she was l4 and 
left the mother to scrape together a living for her 
three offspring. 

A brilliant student, she had collected a Phi 
Beta Kappa key, a B.A. magna cum laude from 
the University of Minnesota and a first-class hon- 
ors degree from Oxford before trying to find a 
job in New York. *‘Everywhere it was the same 
question,” she remembers. “Can you type?” 
Finally she landed a job as a file clerk in a New 
York bank. ‘That’s all America thought I was 
worth,” says Millett resentfully. ‘“God, by that 
time I would have gotten a plumbing license just 
to earn a living.” 

Kate Millett is more of a theorist than an ac- 
tivist in the movement although she belongs to a 
number of women’s liberation groups, including 
(“though I’m not into that’) a radical lesbian or- 
ganization. She can easily stay up all night work- 
ing on a feature-length women’s liberation doc- 
umentary movie, then rush off the next morning 
toa NOW demonstration. She’ll refuse to ask an 
“‘authoritarian male” for directions, ends up driv- 
ing her Ford convertible the wrong way upa one- 
way street and through a red light while a po- 
liceman yells “Wake UP!” as the car skims by. 
“Safety first,” says Kate unperturbed. “But we 
didn’t make up the rules. So I figure we can do 
whatever the #*+** we want.” Her own confidence 
is supported and affırmed by equally angry wom- 
en she has met in the movement. ““Women feel 
so insecure because they have so little self,’ she 
says. “But you go around feeling neurotic and 
then, Christ, you find out that you’re not alone.” 

MARIE-CLAUDE WRENN 





In pseudo-karate garb, she harangues 
a mixed audience during a showing 
ofa Women’s Lib documentary film. 


own on paper 


Holding her head from fatigue, Mil- 

lett answers a midnight phone call. 

Below, she kisses her husband, a Jap- 

anese sculptor, goodby before leaving 

for a radio interview. They have been 

wed five years. ‘“The exploitation 

of women rests on everything,” says f ET 
Kate. ““It’s all through our culture.” ui 





Little pleasures mean a lot to us. 


The simple pleasures are the 
ones travelers enjoy most. Like a tinglıng 
hot towel...a refreshing cup of tea...a shy smile 
from a beautiful hostess. You’ll enjoy all these things 
and more when you fly JAL to Japan or any other 
point ın the Orient. Isn’t ıt nice to know there’s 
an airlıne that takes ıts pleasures seriously? 







JAPAN AIR LINES 
IS ALL YOU EXPECT JAPAN TO BE 


Eight JAL Jet Couriers fly over the Pole from Europe to Japan every week, four take the Moscow 
Shortcut and another four take the Silk Road through the Middle East. Won't you join us? 


-TRITPLE- 
‚FOUNTAIN OF EC „OV! 


BHICH R-WIFE 


Car-borne moviegoerss jam a San Francisco 
drive-in to watch Beyond the Valley of the Dolls, 
first high-budget sex film done by Russ Meyer, 
pioneer ‘King of the Nudies.” Marquees and 
bookstore windows mark pornography’s wide- 
open beachheads around the United States. 





# Pornography; 





gross national product 


W.. done it at last! We have succeed- 


ed in supersaturating our frazzled poor selves 
in sex of every kind and variety. On our 
screens, in our bookstores, clogging our mails 
and our minds now is every conceivable man- 
ner of biological union: heterosexual, homo- 
sexual, monosexual and, for the truly jaded, 
a whole zoological garden of bestiality. Be- 
hind this torrent of erotica are some oppor- 
tunistic businessmen, in the U.S. and abroad, 
some of them backed by money from orga- 
nized crime. They keep a watchful eye on the 
shifting tastes of their customers— with good 
reason, for it is a $1 billion-a-year low-over- 


head business where profit margins run up to 
10,000%. Watching them is a whole host of 
largely baflled governmental officials, local, 
state and national, who can barely stay in- 
formed about what’s new on their beat, let 
alone control it. 

Simply pinpointing what constitutes por- 
nography and what does not is every bit as 
difficult as ascertaining what is and is not 
legal. The grand seigneur of dirty old men, 
Novelist Henry Miller, has said that “to dis- 
cuss the nature and meaning of obscenity is 
almost as difficult as to talk about God.” 
Many people would nonetheless agree with 


Supreme Court Associate Justice Potter Stew- 
art, who declared that he knew it when he 
saw it. 

Two years ago, Congress established a com- 
mission to study pornography. This presiden- 
tially appointed group is scheduled to return 
its findings sometime this month. Meanwhile, 
however, President Nixon— who has urged a 
“‘eitizens’crusade” against smut—has already 
all but disavowed in advance the findings of 
the group, which are reported to conclude 
that “there is no evidence that exposure 
to pornography operates as a cause of mis- 
conduct in either youth or adults. . . .” 


Text by JOHN NEARY 











Presses and 





RK investments go, it is, this cynical business, an in- 
triguing proposition: one enterprising fellow in 
New York coauthored and coproduced a movie some- 
how entwining industrial espionage with a good deal 
of fleshy close-ups. His investment: under $125,000. 
His expected gross: nearly $10 million. Lured by such 
success stories, competitors are jamming the field. 
They have much opposition from abroad: Censorship 
in Denmark is undisguised pornography. The Swed- 
ish film / Am Curious (Yellow) cost only $160,000 
to make and so far has siphoned over $5 million 


cameras grind it out 


away from competing U.S. film makers. Books, too, 
ground out in a few days to meet old time-proven for- 
mulas, attract the quick-buck artists and, says one Cal- 
ifornia man whose firm once published serious works, 
‘““P’ve never lost money on a sex book.” Mail-order 
houses abound, with some 200 firms in Los Angeles 
alone changing their corporate names as fast as 
the postal officials strike. Ironically, the current boom 
may eventually be the cause of its own demise. 
““When everything is shown that can be shown,” says 
one busy skin-fick maker, “‘boredom will set in.” 











Worker in Los Angeles printing plant checks 
quality of galleys on forthcoming sex maga- 
zine, a high-profit but clandestine sideline. 


To get rich fast, the California sex-film mak- 
ers have to work that way, too. Matt Cimber 
(above left, in bush jacket) directs shooting on 
his film The Sexuous Woman, a title derived 
from the current best seller. Marvin Miller, 
above, an oldtimer inthe business, runs amov- 
ie-book conglomerate, ‘The Institute for 
Adult Education.” Young competitors Bob 
Stein (with mustache at left) and Alan Rob- 
erts expect to gross many times their $50,000 
investment in Zodiac Couples, shot in a week. 
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“I love this country and I hate to see groups 
like this formed,” says art gallery owner Peter 
J. Children. “The only thing they lack is the 
uniforms, the symbols. They might as well wear 
the SS and swastikas on their armbands. Pretty 
soon they’ll be telling me I can’t sell nudes.” 


Automobile dealer Bob Schukei refused to give a 
lonation to the citizens committee, saying, ‘I am 
ot interested in putting a fence around Mason 
City so that our children cannot understand this 
ype of movie. It has always been my feeling that 
-ducation is more effective than abstinence.” 





Chin in hand, Mayor Tom Jolas listens as busi- 
nessman Bob Cook argues for restrictions on 
movies shown in Mason City. Like some other 
city officials, Jolas is uncertain of the constitu- 
tionality of the request and says, “‘I am skepti- 
cal. Being a lawyer, I want to do what is right.” 
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There’s trouble right here 


M City, Iowa is a pretty little city of 30,000 
people and classic corn-belt architecture—it was 
the model for the “River City” in Meredith Willson’s 
Music Man. The old pool hall, the wicked one in the 
show, still stands but Captain Billy’s Whiz Bang at its 
raciest never had pictures like the magazines they sell 
there now. Down at the bookstore, now, they have pa- 
pers that would have caused Marian the Librarian to 
faint dead away. And when the Park 70 Theater, once 
the old opera house, shows a scorcher of an X-rated 
movie, the line goes around the corner. Recognizing 
a threat to Mason City’s morals that 76 Trombones 
could never cope with, a handful of watchful folks 


Mrs. Barney Sweeney listens carefully as the 
members of the archdiocesan Council of Cath- 
olice Women discuss ways to combat pornogra- 
phy. Part of the problem, they agreed, is general 
laxity. “We just delegate too many things 
to the schools—parents just shuck it off.” 
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Warning on the marquee was added to the mov- 
ie title after the Concerned Community Citi- 
zens committee began protesting X-rated films. 
From left, members shown are Jerry O’Neill, 
holding his son Patrick; Mrs. O’Neill, Bob 
Cook, Mrs. James Percival, Jack Lansing, Mrs. 
Dick Morel, Jerry Snyder and Mrs. Griff Venz. 


Theater manager John Larsen (left, below) and 
owner Vince Jorgensen say that the one X-rated 
film they show a month is good for business. ‘“We 
had Darling Lili, and grossed $1,600 that week,” 
Larsen says, “and Love Camp No. 9 grossed 
$2,700 in one night. What would you do?” 


in Mason City £ 


got together to do something, calling themselves the 
Concerned Community Citizens. They first passed out 
questionnaires to people leaving the theater, and 
found that out of some 400, more than 80%, said they 
didn’t like what they had seen. Then they went to the 
city council for some tough new laws: they wanted a 
warning on the theater marquee, doubled admission 
prices and limited advertising. The mayor and the city 
attorney were dubious that such restrictions would 
hold up in court, but they agreed to talk it over. And 
meanwhile, Vince Jorgensen, who owns the theater, 
has bought himself a lot outside town for a new 
movie house in case Mason City really gets tough. 





Attempting to mesh 
morality with freedom 


= their counterparts in other towns 
across America, the earnest members of 
the Concerned Community Citizens commit- 
tee discovered that finding pornography in 
Mason City is much easier to do than defin- 
ing it. 

Their strategy meeting the evening before 
they confronted the city council began with 
gusto. ‘“We will influence the whole city,” 
Kathy Morel declared, “not only the state, 
but the whole country.” First, however, there 
was the matter of determining just exactly 
what it was they were against, and what it 
was they wanted the nation, the state, the city 
—-and especially the city council—to do. ‘“We 
should,” said Janette Venz, hopefully, ‘“be 
able to define obscenity in terms of our moral 
standards here in Mason City.” Bob Cook 
wasn’t nearly so sure. “I bet you 50 bucks,” 
he said, “that you could walk up the street 
right now and ask the first 100 people you 
meet to define obscenity and you’d get such a 
variety of answers you wouldn’t even know 
they were defining the same word.” “That,” 
Kathy Morel said, “is half the problem in the 





U.S. right now—afightovera play on words.” 
So it proved to be—at least for this group. 
Several hours later, when they ended their 
meeting, they had decided not to try to pin 
down the meaning of the words pornography 
and obscenity after all. Instead, they had tar- 
geted for their attack films that showed “in- 
timate sex relations, perversion, homosexual- 
ity or nude scenes.”” And books that “excite 
lust-creating desires” were to be placed well 
out of sight and reach of customers not ex- 
pressly looking for them in bookstores. 

That done, the committee went up into Mrs. 
Venz’s comfortable living room to talk—and 
straightaway they found that their own youth, 
the very people they most anxiously wanted 
to help and protect, were among their sever- 
est critics. Mike Venz, 21, and an engineering 
student, told them, ‘“Just because you see 
something like two people making love on the 
screen doesn’t mean you’re going to rush 
home and make love—or, because you see a 
person raped on the screen, that you’re going 
to rush off and rape a person.” 

“But Mike,” his father, Griff Venz, replied, 


“‘you’re not the majority. We’re trving to 
protect that majority, who can’t cope with this 
filth.” 

“Protect? In what way?” Mike wanted 
to know. 

Pretty Stephanie Warne wanted to know 
why these grown-ups didn’t get busy about 
something really important. “Why don’t, af- 
ter you get done with this and you’re success- 
ful, you do something that really helps the 
community, and fight that cement dust?” Ce- 
ment in Mason City is like steel in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., and Jack Lansing, an insurance 
man, was quick to try to show Stephanie the 
error of her logic. ‘First,’ he said, “‘you’re a 
minor; you do not understand the responsi- 
bility of parenthood. Number 2, cement dust 
may be dirty, inconvenient, unsatisfactory, 
but we are talking about morality.” 

But Stephanie told him that she was far 
more worried about what kind of world her 
children (“if I ever decide to have any”) would 
live in than she was about dirty movies. “I 
don’t really think,” she said, “that any film 
anyone sees will have any effect on their mo- 
rality or their views.” Besides, she asked, 
“Don’t you all believe in freedom— you all 
do believe in freedom, don’t you?” 

It was a standoff. ‘“We,” declared Jack 
Lansing, “are goingto save you.” Butthe kids 
had raised a few doubts, too. “You cannot 
shield your children from life, Jack,” said 
car dealer Bud Phipps as he left. “And I 
don’t care how you try.” = 





Stephanie Warne, home in Mason City for the 
summer from the University of Texas, argues with 
Jack Lansing that cement dust is a more urgent 
problem in the town than pornographic moving 
pictures. Behind her is Mike Venz, whose moth- 
er is a member of the Concerned Citizens. At 
right, Mike listens as Bob Cook tells him, “What 
rights do you have? My dad said to me, “You go 
to school and learn something or get the hell out.’ 
And that’s what I am going to say to my kids.” 
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A dazzling exhibition in Paris 
celebrates the 100th birthday of the 


modern master of radiant color 
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worked, often in fierce anguish, up to 12 hours a day. 
His struggle seemed unending, but it resulted in some 
ofthe most radical and some ofthe most radiant mas- 
terpieces of the 20th Century. This summer 250 of 
these great works are on display in Paris in honor of 
the artist's 100th birthday. Fittingly, the show is in- 
stalled in the Grand Palais where, 70 years ago, Ma- 
tisse himself worked, gilding leaves on the cornice of 
the exhibition hall. He was then 30, a lawyer be- 





latedly turned art student, virtually unknown. Yet in 
five years Matisse rose to the forefront of modern 
art. There he remained throughout his life, forging 


revolutionary works in which color gained a scale 
and luminous force as never before. And in his old 
age, working simply with scissors and painted pa- 
per, he cut for himself a tropical paradise (as seen in 
The Parakeet and the Siren, preceding pages) and 
joyously brought a blazing new art form into flower. 


Matisse was habitually drawn 
to the flowing forms of ara- 
besque, to a synthesis of move- 
ment and stability. As early as 
1901 he modeled a 24-inch-high 
figure of a girl named Made- 
leine (far left), whose pose is at 
once active and at rest. The 
sculpture's sinuous contours are 
akin to the floral $S-curves un- 
dulating across the surface of 
Harmony in Red (left). This au- 
dacious painting took Matisse 
almost a year to resolve. He be- 
gan it in 1908 as a Harmony in 
Green. Later he repainted it 
predominantly blue (traces of 
which are still visible at the bot- 
tom) and sold the canvas to the 
Russian collector Sergei Shchu- 
kin. But before shipping it to 
Moscow, Matisse again became 
dissatisfied with the color rela- 
tionships and reworked the 
painting, merging table and 
wall into a single plane of red. 
This dramatic flattening gives 
momentum to the frolicking ten- 
drils but the dominant red suc- 
cessfully holds them in check. 
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Flowing forms 
in paint and bronze 
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MADELEINE Il: COLLECTION MRS. M. V. LEVENTRITT, NEW YORK; HARMONY IN RED: HERMITAGE MUSEUM, LENINGRAD 
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For most of his life Henri Matisse was immersed in a 
garden of his own making, an Elysian world of ex- 
uberant color, deliciously curving forms and pulsing 
patterns. The splendor of his art and its sheer 
profusion—hundreds of paintings, sculptures by the 


score, drawings, prints, stained-glass windows, ce- 
ramics, rugs, murals and paper cutouts—suggest the 
spontaneous outpouring of an irrepressible creator. 
But Matisse labored hard in his Elysian fields. He 
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Matisse in the 1920s, sketching an odalisq 


ıtisse, aged 81 in 1951, resting by an Egyptian curtain Interior with Egg 


From the Moorish world, 
a passion for patterns, 
lucid hues and harem ladies 
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plants, 1911 


From 1906 when he paid his first visit to North Africa, Ma- 
tisse nourished a lifelong passion for the Moorish world 
—-its vivid colors and luminous spaces, the rich patterns of 
its art. He studied Islamic rugs and miniatures and collect- 
ed Arabic textiles and ceramics, which often encouraged 
an orgy of ornament in his own painting. In 1911 he envi- 
sioned his studio in southern France (above) as a kind of 
Arab bazaar jammed with furniture, canvases, sculpture, a 








mirror and artists’ props—all enveloped in a pattern of 


flowers, like motifs in a Persian carpet. When he worked in 
Morocco, however, Matisse tended toward more simplified 
and spacious images. In Tangier he painted scenes (right) 
suffused in color. A dreamy air invests the pictures; forms 
dissolve or float like magic carpets. In later years, Matisse 
turned again and again to his Moroccan memories, cre- 
ating the voluptuous odalisques by which he is best known. 
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Zora on the Terrace, 1912 
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HERMITAGE MUSEUM, LENINGRAD 
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The artist in his Paris studio in 1939 















































In the shadow of war, a somber 


period of austere abstraction 


Periodically, after working with lush 
colors and sensuous imagery, Matisse 
moved into a more stringent and som- 
ber phase. One such period occurred 
around 1914, just as the abstractions of 
the cubists and futurists were gaining 
wide attention. Undoubtedly feeling the 
pressure from these younger innova- 
tors, Matisse produced a number of 
paintings whose drastic reductions of 
form and color anticipated the extreme 
developments of American art some 40 
years later. His window view at Col- 
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lioure, for example, is rendered by 
four bleak bands of color (right) ; his vis- 
ta in Paris (far right) fades like a mi- 
rage,a minimalist's diagram for church, 
park, bridge and quay. These works 
may also project, in their austere ver- 
ticality, the mood prevailing atthe onset 
of World War I. Matisse brooded heav- 
ily upon the ensuing events and sought 
consolation in playing the violin. But he 
resolutely continued to work, as he 
later did throughout World War Il. 
Absorbed in his art, he felt ‘’free.‘’ 





French Window at Collioure, 1914 


View of Notre Dame, 1914 
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From images of 
primitive force, 

he moved toward 
an art of serenity 


Nymph and Satyr, 1909 






HERMITAGE MUSEUM, LENINGRAD 


MUSEE MUNICIPAL D’A) 





“What I dream of is an art of balance, 
of purity and serenity devoid of trou- 
bling or disturbing subject mat- 
ter... . .‘“ Much of Matisse's work ful- 
fills the ideals he expressed in 1908. 
Through most of his career he focused 
on the untroubled world of the studio, 
of artists’ props, models, family por- 
traits, window views. Only once did he 
paint a “disturbing‘’ scene (opposite 
page): a satyr with brutish paws lung- 
ing toward a sleeping nymph whose in- 
ward-turned arms intensify her look of 
helplessness. Such aggressive implica- 
tions were eliminated when Matisse 
dealt with pagan motifs later on. In his 
design for a tapestry (left), a faun 
peacefully plays his pipes for a lan- 
guorous nymph. And in the great mu- 
rals he produced for the Barnes Foun- 
dation in Merion, Pa. (the first version, 
42 feet long, is shown above), dancers 
tumble and leap as if in wild celebration 
of the rites of spring. But their bodies, 
flattened against broad beams of col- 
or, remain purely decorative and their 
sweeping rhythms are strangely serene. 
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Nymph in the Forest, c. 194] 
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Luxuriant nature 
in themes 

of studio and 
church 
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View from the artist's villa in Vence 


The Iuxuriance of nature on the Riviera 
delighted and revitalized Matisse. “’Ev- 
erything is new, everything is fresh, as 
if the world had just been born,‘ he 
wrote. Palm trees outside his window 
erupted on his canvases; flowers and 
plants in the studio inhabited his pic- 
tures as equals with models and furnish- 
ings (opposite page). In nature he found 
analogues of the human body: an aca- 
cia suggested a dancer, a seated figure 
echoed the splayed leaves of a giant 
philodendron. And in his designs for the 
Chapel ofthe Rosary at Vence (right, top 
and bottom), the patterns of palm trees, 
foliage and flowers burst forth again 
to renew the age-old Christian themes. 


Charcoal study for Virgin and Child mural, c. 1948 


Ink drawing, Interior with Black Fern, 1948 


MUSEE MATISSE, NICE 


MUSEE MATISSE, NICE 





A brilliant synthesis 
at the end of 
a 'harried' life 





Matisse at his easel in his 82nd year 
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“What | am after, above all, is expres- 
sion,‘ wrote Matisse in 1908. ‘My des- 
tination is always the same, but I work 
out a different route to get there.’’ Ma- 
tisse moved readily from one medium 
to another. Sometimes after wrestling 
with a painting such as his great panel 





; OLGA: JOSEPH H. HIRSCHHORN COLLECTION, NEW YORK 


MUSIC: HERMITAGE MUSEUM, LENINGRAD 
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Music, 1910 (above); Blue Nude I, 1952 (right) 


Music (above), in which he strove for 
‘expression’ through the most intense 
conjunction of saturated colors, Matisse 
turned to sculpture almost out of need 
to restore solidity and physical volume 
to his work. Eventually, as his life drew 
to an end, he triumphantly merged his 


media, “’carving‘ painted paper with 
his scissors (opposite page) to create a 
succinct and brilliant synthesis of mass, 
color and line. ‘’After an entire life of 
a harried laborer,’' he wrote, he was 
able at last ‘to sing like a child... at 
the top of a mountain he had climbed.“’ 
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GUEST PRIVILEGE 








On one thing about Vietnam all sides 
agree: the Vietnamese must ultimately 
settle their problems for themselves. 
That is what Vietnamization is all about. 
But is it working, and what can we do 
to speed it? My own answers to these 
questions are based on three years of re- 
search on Vietnam, half a dozen trips 
there, and hundreds of interviews with 
the Vietnamese. 

Here in America, we usually judge the 
progress of Vietnamization by how 
fiercely the army of Vietnam (ARVN) 
fights. But just winning battles will not 
keep South Vietnam independent. In the 
end, if the Vietcong lose, it will be be- 
cause the people of South Vietnam deny 
them protection and resources, not be- 
cause they lose pitched battles. 

Vietnamese culture has a well-devel- 
oped knack for avoidance of violent con- 
frontation. To the dismay of American 
advisers, Vietnamese on both sides work 
out their silent accommodations so as to 
carry on their conflict in an elaborate 
minuet that evades head-on combat and 
reduces the danger of being killed. 

American policy for the last two years 
seemed to be moving to awareness ofthe 
wisdom of such accommodations. In 
1965 and 1966 we sent nearly 400,000 
men to Vietnam to fight the only kind 
of war we then understood, a conven- 
tional big-battle war. Gradually, expe- 
rience changed our strategy to one that 
limited casualties and emphasized pac- 
ification. Elections were held. The elect- 
ed village officials were given a budget 
for local improvements and were put in 
control of their own self-defense forces. 
Increasingly, the peasants saw that the 
government could give them more of 
what they wanted than could the Viet- 
cong. But which side would be more so- 
licitous of their lives? 

The side that wins the war in Vietnam 
is likely to be the side that is most re- 


ITHIEL de SOLA POOL 


Ihe paradox 
of nonviolent war 
ın Vietnam 


strained in its use of force, and is least 
violent in its chosen means. Earlier, that 
side was the Vietcong. Their assassina- 
tions were more selective than ARVN’s 
forays or than American bombing and 
artillery. But that is no longer so. The 
Tet offensive of 1968 was a turning point. 
In Vietnamese eyes, in that offensive the 
Vietcong, without any possibility of win- 
ning, used the population as hostage 
by moving into populated areas and 
drawing fire upon themselves there. The 
Vietcong’s popularity, which had been 
slipping for several years, plummeted. 
Today they have serious trouble recruit- 
ing and can count on at most 20% of 
the peasants, and a mere handful in the 
cities. 

To reduce the level of combat requires 
the same kind of judgment by the gov- 
ernment of Vietnam that a college pres- 
ident must use in bringing police on cam- 
pus. When a disturbance passes a cer- 
tain point, he needs police to restore 
peace, but below that point the police 
may only inflame a limited turmoil. 

Internal war takes the same sort of 
subtle balancing act. Perhaps General 
Abrams understands that. Going into 
Cambodia, however, while it improved 
security inside South Vietnam, may have 
returned U.S. and ARVN forces to a 
conventional military approach. 


ii Vietnam with a population of 
18 million has a million men under arms. 
They can handle anything the Vietcong 
or Hanoi has in the South today. The 
foray in Cambodia will boost ARVN’s 
self-confidence and efficacy further. But 
the increased prestige of an ARVN with 
foreign conquests to its record may also 
accentuate the military character of the 
Saigon regime. That may, in the end, hin- 
der establishment of a stable non-Com- 
munist system in South Vietnam. 


It is not so much ARVN as the pro- 
vincial Regional Forces and the village 
Popular Forces that protect the popu- 
lation. Inregardto ARVN, our main ob- 
jective should be its reform, not its 
strengthening. It needs to allow unedu- 
cated peasant boys to become oflicers. 
It needs acommissary system so that sol- 
diers need not steal the peasants’ chick- 
ens. Improving the behavior of troops 
and making promotions more democrat- 
ic will achieve far more than increasing 
firepower and combativeness. 

To a large degree our side has now won 
military superiority. The bulk of the 
Vietnamese population lives in substan- 
tial security day and night. In general, 
roads are open and the writ of the gov- 
ernment runs where the population lives. 


Wa can still be done by military 
means can be done largely without 
American infantry. When the problem 
is to cope with furtive guerrillas, little 
squads with rocket launchers, and ter- 
rorists without uniforms, then large, 
heavily armed military units of foreign- 
ers who do not know the language are al- 
most useless. In fact, the presence of 
American fishting men may do more 
harm than good. There are no Ameri- 
can ground combat forces in the Delta, 
anarea ofrelative Vietcong strength. But 
the government of Vietnam maintains 
control at least as easily there as any- 
where else. 

As American combat troops depart, 
they willleave South Vietnam with a gov- 
ernment beyond the powers of the Viet- 
cong to overthrow, although endemic 
terrorism, violence and small-scale war- 
fare will go on for the indefinite future. 
That much of a victory Vietnamization 
can produce in the next year or two. 

The only way to a better outcome is 
by negotiation. Only a treaty could end 
terrorism. If Israel cannot keep guerrillas 
from crossing her frontier, Vietnam can- 
not hope to seal a longer, wilder and 
largely unguardable border. A treaty, 
such as we seek in Paris, would give am- 
nesty to the Vietcong and allow them a 
rolein Vietnameselife. Without that, vic- 
tory in Vietnam will mean not peace, but 
only thatthe Vietcong no longer can take 
over populated areas, no matter how 
many murders they commit, how many 
mortars, rockets and mines they manage 
to set off. Victory in that sense is near, 
but peace depends on a settlement at 
Paris and a sharing of power in Saigon. 





Ithiel de Sola Pool, a professor of politi- 
cal science at MIT, was formerly the chair- 
man of the Council on Vietnamese Studies. 
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When your winter has arrived 
the sun still shines on the 
exclusive beaches of the 

Melia Hotels in Spain. 
Spain has a 12 month summer... 
Well, almost! The sun never 
sets on the MELIA HOTELS 

Famous for their IN and OFF 
season luxurious comfort 

and service. 





()Melia Hotels 


Your summer holiday at any time *Traditional Spanish hospitality. 


Reservations available through all leading travel agents in your country. 
Or write to: Manuel Goronado,V.P. Marketing, Melia Hotels (Melia Building), 
25 Princesa St., Madrid-8, Spain. Tel: 2485800, Telex: 27333. 
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‚agneau de Nouvelle Zelande 


est bien plus que tendre. 


Cest la viande de qualite 
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iments from the chef. 


Angelo Pozzi, proprietor of Milan’s 
renowned Savini restaurant recommends 
New Zealand Lamb because he knows it’s 
consistently tender. 

For special occasions Signor Pozzi 
dons his master chef’s outfit and presents 
favoured clients with his delectable 
Cutlets ‘Savini style’. 

New Zealand Lamb cutlets with a 
stuffing of veal, pork and lamb, covered 


with fresh bread-crumbs and fried in butter. 


Served with a piquant tomato sauce. 


Hans Schrebel, head chef at Frankfurt’s 
famous Brückenkeller, is a regular user of 
New Zealand Lamb. 

Frankfurt is one of the meat centres of 
Germany. But New Zealand Lamb always 
wins with Herr Schrebel on its leanness and 
excellent taste. 

His popular speciality is Gigot of Lamb 
A la jardiniere. Leg of New Zealand Lamb 
covered in a delightful sauce of meat 
juice, onions, celery, carrots, tomatoes and 
tomato paste. 





Gerber Voide is Master Chef at Geneva’s 
Mövenpick, one of Switzerland’s leading 
group of restaurants. He’s recently 
discovered New Zealand Lamb. 

And he’s delighted with it. Not just 
because it’s consistently tender but it’s 
consistently good value as well. 

His Couronne d’Agneau is a master- 
piece of New Zealand Lamb cutlets, 
surrounding an exotic thick wine based sauce 
with three kinds of mushrooms (including 
Chanterelles) onions, bacon and veal. 


Like these three Master Chefs, selected from 


Europe’s most renowned restaurants, you too can cook 
yourself a reputation with New Zealand Lamb 
For free recipe leaflet and any other information write 


to the New Zealand Lamb Information Bureau, Dept. L9 
Williams House, Eastbourne Terrace, London W2 
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KENWOOD's KR-7070 elevates stereo receiver 
newness to long-awaited heights. An outstanding 

summation of everything KENWOOD has achieved, its 
three-way tuning (automatic, manual and remote) are but a 

few of the deluxe proportions of this receiver that has no equal. 
With its exclusive tuning circuit either AM or FM stations are received 350-WATT IC-FET-SOLID STATE 


without interference. Tastefully designed, the KR-7070 attractively blends with AM/FM AUTO TUNING STEREO 
other furnishings. RECEIVER KR-7070 





* Three-way tuning: Auto, either FM or AM position, FM or AM station by touching auto-tuning button. Remote, 


tuning controller. Manual, tuning knob. 
* 350 watts: Total output 350 watts, Dynamic power of 300 watts (at 4 ohms). Less than 0.5% distortion, 


10Hz to 30,000 Hz power bandwidth. 
* AlC's and Crystal Filter FM IF stages: KR-7070's limiter circuit reacts to extremely minute voltages. 1dB 


difference captures one station, rejects another. 


Your Hi-Fi System Will Be Complete 
With TT-10 and KL-660 
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jesty of the original sound. 
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® K En N WV/ oO OÖ D 160 AVE BRUGMANN, 1060 BRUXELLES BELGIUM/RHEINSTR. 17, 6000 FRANKFURT/MAIN, W. GERMANY 
SALES REP. FOR AUDIO CLUBS OUTSIDE GERMANY, NAVY EXCHANGES, US NAVY SHIPS STORES AFLOAT AND APO/FPO ORDERS: 
TRIO ELECTRONICS, INC. SCANDINAVIAN PRODUCTS, BOX 27, 6830 CHIASSO 3, SWITZERLAND 





The seeretofa 
ini is Martin Dry 


ve to be pretty perverse to make a 
i cocktail without Martini vermouth. 


Other matters, like which gin you choose and the number 


MARTINI & ROSSI of times the potion should be stirred, 
4 are a matter of personal taste and experiment. 
N But when it comes down to the Vermouth you use, 
Martini happens to be the name of the game. 


A NM Ah 
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As anchor runner in a mile relay 
team, Chi Cheng carries the baton 
across the finish with a big smile 
(below). At right, Coach Vince 
Reel times her at hurdle practice. 








Records are 


Pretty Chi Cheng from 
Taiwan has lost only two 
of her last 125 races 


falling to a China doll 


The fastest-rising star on the track and 
field scene in America is a dimpled and 


winsome 26-year-old Taiwanese girl 
named Chi Cheng-and she is fast. In 
Munich in July she set another women’s 
world record in the 200-meter hurdle, 
beating the old time by just one tenth of 
a second. Primarily a sprinter, Chi also 
holds 11 Asian, six American and two 
other world records. “Chi looks like a del- 
icate flower,'' says her coach, Vince Reel, 


“but she’s as hard as a fortune cookie.” 
Reel first saw her perform as a 16-year- 
old in the 1960 Olympics in Rome. Two 
years later, when the State Department 
sent him to China to coach the Na- 
tionalist team for the Asian Games, he 
got a closer look and talked her into com- 
ing to America, where she learned to 
speak English, entered California State 
Polytechnic College and began training 
in earnest for worldwide competition. 


She ran in the 1964 and 1968 Olympics 
but, hampered by pulled muscles in both 
legs, could only muster a bronze medal 
in the hurdles. Then all her training be- 
gan to pay off, and in the last two years 
she has won all but two of 125 races, 
and beaten America's best competitors 
in all her many specialties: pentathlon, 
long jump, sprints and hurdles. Sports- 
writers are already beginning to call her 
the world’s top woman track athlete. 





Fortune smiles 
on this cookie 


en every race Chi Cheng 
(pronounced Chee Chun) talks to 
herself. She paces up and down, 
staring fiercely without seeing 
anyone, snapping her fingers. ‘“Are 
you ready?” she asks. “Yes, |!’'m 
ready, she replies. “You are no 
g00d,” she says. “Yes, I'm good,” 
she counters. “Ah, then go and 
suffer," she says. 

In the stands her coach, Vince 
Reel, is watching. ‘Here we go,” 
he says. “She’s mad now.” Chi 
has to be angry to win and, since 
she cannot bear to lose, working 
herself up into a rage comes easy. 

Each weekend Chi competes in 
three or four events, and time and 
again she has beaten the top U.S. 
women at their specialties. 

Chi likes to pour it on right 
from the start, but should she get 
off slowly she resumes her pep 
talk in mid-race. In a meet at 
Berkeley in May she started poor- 
ly in a 100-meter-hurdle race “l 
was kind of dreaming,” Chi re- 
calls. “After 50 meters, | wasn't 
much ahead, and | say to myself, 
‘Oh boy, you can't let them stay 
that close to you. You got to go,’ 
and oh, | can really feel that I'm 
going and | feel so good. Coach 
calls itturning on the motor." 

"At 26,” says Reel, “she’s still 
like a 10-year-old kid who comes 
to the track for the first time. She 
still has that exuberance that with 
others wears off over the years. 
She loves to train and to race, 
and she does everything a coach 
tells her to do." 

But it takes some telling to get 
her to run the quarter mile. She 
and Reel have invented a game 
which they play each time he en- 
ters her in the 440. It is called: 
Making Chi Mad For The 440. They 
first played the game one day a 
few months ago, when Chi was 
training at Cal Poly in Pomona, 
Calif., as she does for two hours 
every afternoon. She ran through 
her 80- and 150-yard shakeups. 
She practiced her hurdle tech- 
nique, hitting each hurdle with the 
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back of her right leg to force a 
quicker landing. She did her cal- 
isthenics and 60 push-ups. Not 
women's push-ups, men's push- 
ups. “When I can do 60," says 
Chi, “| know I'm in shape." 

“Tve been thinking," said Reel, 
“you could run the quarter.' "Oh, 
no,” cried Chi, “that is too far. | 
would have to change training." 
“We don't have to change it,'' said 
Reel. “The 440 is good for the 
220. The next weekend, Chi ran 
the 440 against Kathy Hammond 
and won. “| was so mad at Coach," 
she says. 

Before the California Relays, 
and again before the Compton In- 
vitational in May, Chi and Reel 
went through their routine. 
“Please, Coach, don't make me 
run, she begged. “I don't know,” 
he said. “You promised that | 
would never have to run it again,” 
she said. “Just one more time," 
he said. ‘You want to see me suf- 
fer," she cried. “You have no 
heart. You are mean." And then, 
of course, she was angry and went 
out "to show him.” 

“I would have been disappoint- 
ed if he hadn't made me run,” 
she said. “| always want to run 
for him, because he gives me so 
much more than | give him.” If 
Chi sounded like Jane Eyre trying 
to please Mr. Rochester, it was 
no coincidence. Charlotte Bronte’s 
novel is her favorite book in 
English. 

Chi Cheng is thoroughly Chi- 
nese. When asked whether she 
will become an American citizen, 
she replies, “My skin is Chinese. 
My eyes are Chinese. If | became 
an American | would feel funny. I 
am just an ordinary Chinese.” "Or- 
dinary?' says Henry Reid, a phys 
ed student at Cal Poly. "She's ab- 
normal.” When his physiology 
class was assigned to conduct a 
test on an athlete, he chose his 
schoolmate, Chi. ‘Everything 
turned up abnormal," says Reid. 
“She can focus on objects only 
three inches away, while normally 





the focal length of vision is 10 inch- 
es. This makes her one in 500,000. 
Most people have oniy one dom- 
inant eye, but she can see equally 
well with the left and the right. 
Only one in a million have both 
these capabilities. She reacted to 
sound and touch stimuli in .1 sec- 
ond (.2 is normal), and we were 
having a conversation at the same 
time." 

But who wants to be special? 
Not Chi, although she admits to a 
belief in Iucky numbers (1 and 7) 
and a fear of evil spirits which 
hide out in closets. 

Chi grew up on the outskirts 
of Hsin-chu, a city of 564,000 
near Taipei. She was the third of 
seven children. ‘The least impor- 
tant one," she says. "The oldest 
and the youngest are the ones 
who get spoiled.”" She is Tai- 
wanese-Chinese, her ancestors 
being among the Chinese settlers 
who came to the island in the 
17th Century. 


C, started running when she 


entered high school, and before 
every track meet (there were three 
a year) her mother, a devout Bud- 
dhist, would take her to the tem- 
ple. “Guide my daughter to vic- 
tory,' she would pray, “and we 
will return to worship you again 
and contribute a neon light." Neon 
tubes are a popular offering in 
Taiwan. 

Chi is unusually tall for a Chi- 
nese (she is 5° 71%”). "When | go 
back to visit," she says, "every- 
body follows me around. People 
recognize me because I'm so tall, 
and I'm embarrassed to bargain in 
the shops.’ For this reason she 
never had any boy friends. “The 
boys in my class were all much 
shorter than I," she says, “and a 
little afraid of me.” So Chi came 
to look up to older men. 

The first was her father, Chi 
Ching Chu, a grocer. When Chi 
and her brothers and sisters came 
home from school with marks that 
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were less than perfect, he would 
strike their hands with a ruler. '‘But 
he is also a kind man," she says. 
“He always said that when we 
cried he cried inside." Chi is still 
eager to please him. At Cal Poly, 
where she is a physical education 
major, she gets A's. 

The second father figure in her 
life is Vince Reel, the 56-year-old 
track coach at nearby Claremont- 
Mudd College. Reel first saw Chi 
at the Rome Olympics 10 years 
ago (he coached the Indian team 
on assignment from the State De- 
partment), where she was last in 
her hurdle heat. In 1962 Reel was 
sent to Taiwan to prepare its na- 
tional team for the Asian Games. 
It was then that Reel and Chi got 
acquainted. Like all of her team- 
mates, she strove to please the 
American coach. ‘She was just 
running away from everybody,'" 
says Reel. "She could win any- 
thing without training. We agreed 
that she should come to the U.S. 
to train for the Tokyo Olympics, 
and her government granted per- 
mission and gave her money for 
her education. She came to Los 
Angeles and found out that she 
couldn't win everything. She had 
to work." 

When Chi arrived in February 
1963, she couldn't speak English, 
either. “I had English in high 
school,‘ she says, "but all | could 
remember was 'twinkle,twinkle, lit- 
tle star’ and 'what is the matter 
with you, you foolish lamb?' That 
didn't get me very far." She en- 
rolled at a language school and in 
no time at all was able to say, 
“Where are the chickens and the 
cows?" 

Despite several setbacks on ac- 
count of injuries, Chi improved 
steadily. Early in 1967, however, 
she had a knee operation, and in 
the summer of 1968 pulled mus- 
cles in both legs. Nonetheless, in 
Mexico City she got to the finals 
in the 100-meter dash, placing sev- 
enth, and won a bronze medal in 
the hurdles. 

Someday Chi would like to re- 
turn to Taiwan, be married in a Chi- 
nese ceremony and become a 
good cook, but until then she is 
happy to ignore her other apti- 
tudes for the sake of track. “When 
| was young, she says, “| used to 
think | had all talents. | thought | 
could sing, paint, write composi- 
tions and be good at athletics, be- 
cause that's what | was told. When 
| got older | realized you don't de- 
serve a talent unless you work at 
it. That is what | decided to do in 
athletics. Coach says, ‘You have 
to tell yourself: I'm the greatest.' 
Of course, | don't say it out loud." 


by Anita Verschoth 


With Toyo Kogyo’s rotary engine, 
they'’re just not needed. And that 
means fewer moving parts to worry 
about. 

But what makes this en 
gine even more revolution- 
ary is its triangular ‘piston’. F 
It moves 'round and ’round. 
Not up and down. 

As a result, the flow of 
force is never interrupted. 
This creates extra powerin 
an engine that is half the, W\ 
size and weight of a ‘con- oa 


 » 


ventional’ one. In addition, 


the rotary engine has wide m IR 2 
flexibility. This allows for a smooth, 
almost vibrationless ride. In any gear. 

Toyo Kogyo spared no cost in the 
engine’s development: $12,000,000 to 
be exact. And it took six, hard-work- 
ing years to complete. 


In that time, we designed 490 dif- 
ferent types of experimental engines. 
Traveled 2,000,000 miles in tests. Con- 

=qe>“sumed 400,000 gallons of 

gasoline. And used 80,000 
(quarts of oil. 
'But we didn’t stop there. 
After proving our rotary 
engine was a practical alter- 
native, we built three ex- 
traordinary cars to go with 
it: 
Mazda R100: the first dual- 
- rotorengineeconomy Coupe. 
Mazda 110S: a dualrotor 

a9. (engine sports car. 

And Mazda R130: a dualrotor engine 

luxury Hardtop Coupe. 

To say the least, 
these automobiles 
are unique. And it's 
no wonder. They’re 


made by a company who confronts 
the future with exciting, new ideas. 

But doesimagination and daringpay 
off in the market place? We think so. 

Toyo Kogyo is known as Japan’s 
most progressive automobile manufac- 
turer. And our revolutionary rotary 
engine reaffirms that fact. 


MAZDA 


From the world’s most creative automaker: 
Toyo Kogyo Co., Ltd., Hiroshima, Japan. 


MAZDA ROTARY ENGINE: LICENSED BY NSU/WANKEI 
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NORGE CLEANING| 


DOES THE JÜB... 


at the same low price. You pay by the kilo! 


NORGE coin operated cleaning is the modern way to keep clothes 
fresh and keep laundry and cleaning costs down. Visit your Norge 
cleaning center, see the pleasant surroundings and meet the fine 
people who use this service. 


= 






Norge Multiple x 
Unit dry cleaning system 


INVESTORS 


Have you checked this profit opportunity? Why shouldn’t you 
open your own NORGE CLEANING CENTER...Write today. 


Norge 
Single 
Unit 


dry 
cleaners 


Norge 
Washers 





NORGE COMMERCIAL DIVISION 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
36 South Wabash Avenue ® Chicago, Illinois 60603 


® 


©®Registered Trade Mark 


Harris Iweed is out to 


smash its image 


For years we’ve been famous 
for being staid, reserved, casual 
-perfect forthe country. 

Now Harris Tweed is 
breaking out. With new feather 
light tweeds in a rainbow of 
glorious colours. 

Itmay beabitshattering,but 
new lightweight Harris Tweed 
has been doingsome very 
untweedy things! 

Thenew tweeds make 
stunning ballgowns, party 
dresses-not to mention what 


they’redoingon therestofthe 
fashion scene! 

But if you stilllove your 
tweeds tweedy,don’t worry. 
We stillmakethem that way. 
AndofcourseallHarris Tweed 
ishandwoven in the Hebrides 
from pure new Scottish wool. 

Now Harris Tweed is 
smashing itsimage,to make 
surethe fashion minded set 
feel as perfectly dressed in 
town asourtweedy supporters 
dointhe country! 
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Aerospace Group, Automotive Group, Computer and Electronics Group and the Nordarmatur Group 


We are uptosomelhing, 


SAAB and SCANIA have merged. 

Merging means resources. 

From now on you can get aircraft, avionics, marine 
automation equipment, trucks, buses, 

cars, computer and terminal systems, pneumatic and 
electronic gauges, valves and a lot more 

from one and the same company. 

It’s all happening in Sweden. But it’s worldwide. 
We are up to something. Keep watching. 








NATIONAL 


Ww/AM STEREO TASSETTE 


SP 
MONITOR 


h 
| 
| 


SELECTOR 
FM 


TAPE „FM STEREO 


Your travel agent never gave you a package deal this good. 


Our solid-state RS-280S FM stereo and 
FM/AM radio/cassette recorder comes com- 
plete with mike and this beautiful pair of 
matched full-range dynamic speakers. 

All in handsome cabinets of real walnut. 

There are twin VU meters. Professional- 


style push button controls for the whole 
recording and playback sequence. Sound 
monitoring facilities. Digital counter system. 

The tuner section has a trendy black-out 
face and illuminated tuning scale. Expensive 
refinements like FET, AFC and a Stereo Eye. 


But if you think our package deal sounds 
good now, wait till you hear it for real! 


EINATIONAL 


Just slightly ahead of our time. 


National and Panasonic are the brandnar of Matsushita Electric 
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Five female scientists 


R. young women in scuba gear this July 
slipped into the water of Lameshur Bay in the 
Virgin Islands and dived 50 feet to an under- 
water dwelling made of two large steel tanks. 
There they made their home for two weeks. 
Of the five, four are marine scientists—two 
with Ph.D.s, one with a master’s—and the 


Betore the mission, the women had last is an electrical engineer. Altogether they 
two weeks of underwater training. are one small phase of Tektite 2, an experi- 
Here they examine specimens of ma- 
rine life recovered during a dive. 





Desing training, Margaret Lucas, 
23, enters the personnel transfer cap- 
sule, a pressurized container which 
ferried the girls t0 a decompression 
tank on the surface at mission’s end. 
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‚sponsible for maintaining survival 


The only engineer of thefive, Miss Lu- 
casservedasaspare diver. She was re- 


systems, such as the balance of nitro- 
gen and oxygen, inside the Tektite. 


spend two weeks undersea 


A Nest of 


ment in underwater living and research, spon- 
sored chiefly by the U.S. Department of the 
Interior. At various times this summer and 
fall, 62 scientists will take turns living for ex- 
tended periods in the same underwater home, 
named ‘“Tektite” after meteorites that are 
found in the sea. During their two weeks the 
lady scientists ranged the surrounding waters 
to study such things as responses of fish to vi- 





Naiads 


sual dangers and the ecology of sea grasses. 
Back inside, like the men before them, they 
were under constant TV observation by be- 
havioral scientists above. The only change 
they made in the men’s setup was to remove 
a Playboy pinup and to add an opaque show- 
er curtain. As Dr. Sylvia Earle, the team’s 
leader, put it, “The only thing men can 
do down here and we can’t is grow beards.’” 


D. Earle, the team’s leader, 
tries out a new rebreathing unit 
(above). It cleans and rejuve- 
nates the air she breathes, then 
feeds it back to her. Since it 
makes no air bubbles, she can 
approach fish more closely 
without scaring them. The ma- 
chine allows her to stay out- 
side the habitat for six hours. 


The habitat living quarters 
(left) has TV, AM-FM radio, 
tape deck with earphones, ice- 
box for TV dinners, stove and 
wall-to-wall carpeting. It sits 
inside one of two twin steel 
cylinders 18 feet high and 121% 
feet in diameter. The other cyl- 
inder, which isconnected to this 
one by a short tunnel, contains 
laboratory and instruments. 





OlympialInternational 


Olympia is one of the largest and most prominent manufac- 
turers of business machines in the world. 

If there's a country where you can’t buy Olympia, we don’t 
know of it. 

So if you have problems, why not save time by coming to see 
us first. 

We have the solutions. And the machines. For typing; calculat- 
ing; copying; dictating. And systems for data collecting. 


Olympia International 





Helsingfors, Harald Zetterstrom. 
Paris, Grandes Marques 
Continentales 
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Givealife 


Let your friends visit the Taj Mahal, 
sit in on the world’s first heart 
transplant, or travel first class to 

the moon. Life’s superb photography 
and journalism vividly portray the 
world’s greatest wonders and events. 


















Where is the centre of London ? T’ll share a 
secret with you, it’s just off Trafalgar Square 
(a plaque marks the spot) behind the equestrian 
statue of Charles I which stands at one end of 
Whitehall. 

It's London’s oldest equestrian statue, cast in 
1633. Before it could be erected it was captured 
by the Roundheads who sold it to one John Rivet, 
with instructions for it to be broken up. 

Crafty old Rivet, he buried it instead, and 
suddenly produced it, with all the aplomb of 
Little Jack Horner, at the time of the Restoration. 

None of this information is likely to make you 
an overnight millionaire, but I think it’s nice to 4 
know. Mind you, Ithink that most things 4 
about London are nice to know, because 
it's my home, and I’ve spent a good deal 
ofmy life strolling on its pavements, 
visiting pubs and clubs—making sure 
that all is as it should be with the gin 
that my family have been distilling 
since the 1800’s. 

Come and have a glass with me 
in anearby pub. It’s only a quick, 
if risky, dash across the traffic from Charlie 
on his horse. 

The Silver Cross, Whitehall 

This tall thin pub, which looks as if it were 
inserted into its surroundings with a tall, thin 
shoehorn, started life in 1253, as the hermitage of 
St. Catherine, standing in the precinct of the old 
West Minster Palace. 


Citn of Meztminster 


TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE wc: 


At one time it was used as a gaming house and 
brothel, but became an Inn in 1674, and since 
then has changed little. Within its long, cool 
interior you can gaze at the original 
ceiling (a fine example of wagon 
vaulting) whilst sipping your 
Gilbey’s Gin. Best not do both Z 
at once, though. —, 
Leaving the Silver Cross we can 
walk across Trafalgar Square, where 
the pigeons manage to harass our 
Admiral Nelson, in a way that the 
French would have loved to do, as he 
stands on his lonely height, dreaming no 
doubt of the warmer heights of Emma 
Hamilton. 

Psst! Want any ‘Bygones’? 

About a hundred yards from the pigeon- 
pocked square there’s rich browsing to be found 
in Cecil Court, which shelters a number of 
antique, bric-ä-brac, print and book shops— 
many of them specialising in the occult and 
esoteric. 



























One shop, the ‘Pleasures of Past Times’, offers 
what is probably the largest collection of 
Victorian and Old- Time postcards in the world, 
and original playbills, theatrical ephemera and 
other ‘Bygones’. It’sa kind of static time machine, 
giving peepshow glimpses of the times which gave 
the district most of its character. 

Step out ofthe end of Cecil Court and you are 
in St. Martin’s Lane, heart of London’s 
Theatreland, right opposite the Green Man and 
French Horn. 

\ This is a tall, narrow-fronted pub with 
N wV \ one long, low bar which makes for an 
: intimate atmosphere and an 

uncomplicated life. Legend has it 
that once upon a time there were 
two pubs, but romance between 
the two households led to an 

amalgamation of the pubs 
and the names. 
Gilbey’s by gaslight 
Electricity has replaced gaslight in 
theatreland, but little else has changed 
since 1857 when Walter and Alfred 
Gilbey first set up business, to make a gin which 
was to become part of the tradition of 
theatre-going. Then, as now, my family follow 
the original formula of Juniper, Coriander and 
other rare herbs which are infused into the gin 
from the first distillation. Gilbey’s took its first 
curtain-calls with names like Bernhardt, Langtry, 
Irving and Kean. But Bernhardt or Beatles, 
Gilbey’s is, as it was, truly the spirit of London. 
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Let us show you 
the best-proved 
_ watches 
inthe world. 


Ur outside it. 


1. Omega Speedmaster, first watch to be worn 
on the moon. A wrist chronograph, it 
records time from one-fifth of a second to 
twelve hours. Standard issue for all Ameri- 
can astronauts. 

2. Omega Speedmaster Mark II, a refinement 
of the space watch for earth and sea-bound 
pursuits. Does everything Number One can 
do: just does it better if you dive, drive or 
work precisely. 

3. Omega Flightmaster, a watch for the men 
who pilot the big jets, or the Sunday hedge- 
hoppers. It is the most useful cockpit watch 
ever devised, with 7 hands and 5 dials, yet 
easy to read. 

4. Omega Seamaster 300, built to work well 
660 feet under the sea. Built as if your life 
depends on it. 

5. Omega Seamaster Chronostop, a wrist stop- 
watch with an internal revolving bezel. 
Tachymetric scale, waterproof and available 
with special count-down, yachting and 24- 
hour scales. 

6. Omega Seamaster Chronometer Calendar- 
Day. This is a watch with a chronometer 
movement, certified “with especially good 
results”. Made of stainless steel or 18-carat 
solid gold. 


OD OMEGA 


The last word in modern timekeeping 
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The Top 100 


American Industrial Firms 


Last year was a record year for the U.S. economy and for 
the 500 largest industrial corporations included in the list 
compiled by FORTUNE, Time Inc.’s Magazine of Business. 
[On the following page we list the top 100 in sales.] But 
last year was by no means what the connoisseurs would 
call a great year, especially where the tasting counts, on 
the bottom line. For the very biggest companies, the yield 
was downright poor. Inflation continued to be the great 
fact of economic life in 1969, indeed more so than ever, 
and at the same time economic growth slowed down, quar- 
ter by quarter, in consequence of the fiscal and credit re- 
straints imposed by Washington to cool off inflation. In 
that kind of climate, costs—boosted by hefty wage increas- 
es and small productivity gains—ran wild, but business 
found it harder to pass them on, and profits were caught in 
a classic squeeze. So, although sales of the 500 increased 
substantially for the eleventh straight year, profits increased 
only negligibly, and profit margins dropped dramatically. 

Sales of the top 500 U.S. companies reached a record 
total of $444.7 billion*, a glittering 9.7 percent higher than 
those of the companies on last year’s list. That increase 
owed a lot to inflation, of course, but it was one of the big- 
gest gains in the history of the directory, which has been 
compiled every year since 1955. As sales rose, so did the cut- 
off point for inclusion in the list; it went up 12.6 percent, 
to $162 million. But this year’s 500, as a group, did no bet- 
ter in sales growth than the aggregate of all U.S. manu- 
facturing corporations, which is unusual. Sheer size proved, 
if anything, a handicap. The top 50 corporations on the 
list performed well below the average of the 500 as a whole. 
The sales of these really big companies, which account for 
almost half of the 500’s total, increased only 6.5 percent 
over the previous year. All but one of the top 10 (ITT) had 
below-par sales increases. Six of the top 50, in fact, record- 
ed sales declines—Chrysler and five aircraft companies: Mc- 
Donnell Douglas, Boeing, General Dynamics, United Air- 
craft and Lockheed. 

General Motors, as always, took first place, with sales of 
$24.3 billion, followed by Standard Oil (N.J.) with $14.9 bil- 
lion, and Ford Motor was again just a shade behind with 
$14.8 billion. General Electric held on firmly to the fourth 
spot, despite last year’s 15-week strike, but IBM moved up 
a notch to fifth place as Chrysler faltered and dropped to 
No. 6. The biggest gainer among the big 10 was not IBM 
but ITT, which had a 34.6 percent increase, putting it into 
ninth place (behind Mobil Oil and Texaco). The still ac- 
quisition-minded conglomerate’s move up from No. 11 not 


*In the U.S. one billion equals one thousand million 


only displaced Gulf Oil to the tenth spot, but helped knock 
U.S. Steel out of the big 10 (and into the twelfth slot, be- 
hind Western Electric) for the first time ever. Other thump- 
ing sales increases in the top 50 were scored by Ling-Temco- 
Vought, Atlantic Richfield and Rapid-American. Mergers 
were the story here. 

Profits did a lot less well than sales last year. The com- 
bined net income of $24.7 billion was a record, but it rep- 
resented an increase of only 2 percent, and 152 companies 
reported declines. By contrast, the list a year ago had a 
whopping 13.1 percen. ‚amp. The performance of this year’s 
500, moreover, did not match that ofall U.S. industrial cor- 
porations, which had a 3.1 percent rise. The top 50 reg- 
istered a 4 percent decline; half of them, including seven of 
the first 10, showed a drop in profits. GM earned $1.7 bil- 
lion, which made it the leader in profits, but that was below 
its 1968 level. Standard Oil (N.J.), Ford and GE also re- 
corded lower profits. Chrysler saw its profits plunge by 69.5 
percent, and Texaco and Gulf were also down. IBM was 
up 7.2 percent, a modest profit gain for that usually pro- 
digious earner. Mobil barely managed to stay even. ITT 
stood out alone among the big 10 with a 21.6 percent prof- 
it increase. 

Eleven companies on this year’s list lost money in 1969, 
compared to 13 in the previous year. The biggest loser was 
Ling-Temco-Vought, the fourteenth-largest industrial, with 
a deficit of $38,294,000, reflecting the fact that the high fiy- 
ing conglomerate put aside a special reserve against antic- 
ipated losses from the sale of its investment in Okonite and 
Braniff. Lockheed Aircraft was just a step behind, piling 
up a loss of $32,642,000 in the wake of the C-5A debacle 
and the phasing out of other government contracts. Two- 
time losers were Hygrade Food Products and Warwick 
Electronics, both of which also had deficits in 1968. And 
Cowles Communications ran out of the money for the third 
consecutive year. 

Inevitably, profit margins fell last year, by nearly 7 per- 
cent. The biggest companies were hardest hit. Among the 
top 10, only IBM was able to lift its return on sales—just a 
mite. General Motor’s margin was the lowest in more than 
a decade. Standard Oil dropped 23.1 percent, Ford 17.8 per- 
cent, strike-ridden GE 23.3 percent and Chrysler simply col- 
lapsed, with a return 66.7 below its 1968 figure. Almost 
three quarters of the top 50, all told, were hit by margin de- 
clines. This is partly because many of the large companies 
are in the industries that had a rough time of it last year 
—oil, automobiles and aircraft. 


Eleanore Carruth 


COMPANY 


General Motors 
Standard Oil (N.J.) 

Ford Motor 

General Electric 
International Business Machines 
Chrysler 

Mobil Oil 

Texaco 

International Tel. & Tel. 
Gulf Oil 

Western Electric 

U.S. Steel 

Standard Oil of Calif. 
Ling-Temco-Vought 

Du Pont (E.I.) de Nemours 
Shell Oil 

Westinghouse Electric 
Standard Oil (Ind.) 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
RCA 

Swift 

McDonnell Douglas 
Union Carbide 
Bethlehem Steel 

Boeing 

Eastman Kodak 

Procter & Gambie 
Atlantic Richfield 

North American Rockwell 
International Harvester 
Kraftco 

General Dynamics 
Tenneco 

Continental Oil 

United Aircraft 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Phillips Petroleum 
Litton Industries 
Armour 

Lockheed Aircraft 
Caterpillar Tractor 
Monsanto 

Occidental Petroleum 
Singer 

General Foods 

Sun Oil 

Rapid American 

Dow Chemical 

Grace (W.R.) 
Continental Can 
International Paper 
Burlington Industries 
Borden 

Boise Cascade 
American Can 

Textron 

Union Oil of California 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 


Sperry Rand 

TRW 

Reynolds (R.J.) Tobacco 
Armco Steel 

Gulf & Western Industries 
Cities Service 

Uniroyal 

Aluminum Co. of America 
Consolidated Foods 
Republic Steel 

AMK 

Xerox 

Bendix 

U. S. Plywood-Champion Papers 
Signal Companies 
Honeywell 

Anaconda 

FMC 

Ralston Purina 
Coca-Cola 

American Brands 

Allied Chemical 
American Standard 
Beatrice Foods 
Teledyne 

Owens-Illinois 

Raytheon 

National Cash Register 
Celanese 

Weyerhaeuser 

Goodrich (B. F.) 
National Steel 

C PC International 
Inland Steel 

American Home Products 
Benesco 

Grumman 

Standard Oil (Ohio) 
Georgia-Pacific 

Olin 

Whirlpool 


© Not in last year’s list 
* Parentheses indicate loss 


HEADQUARTERS 


Detroit 

New York 
Dearborn, Mich. 
New York 
Armonk, N. Y. 
Detroit 

New York 

New York 

New York 
Pittsburgh 

New York 

New York 

San Francisco 
Dallas 
Wilmington, Del. 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 

New York 
Akron, Ohio 
New York 
Chicago 

St. Louis 

New York 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Seattle 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Cincinnati 

New York 

El Segundo, Calif. 
Chicago 

New York 

New York 
Houston 

New York 

East Hartford, Conn. 
Akron, Ohio 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Beverly Hills 
Chicago 
Burbank, Calif. 
Peoria, IIl. 

St. Louis 

Los Angeles 
New York 

White Plains, N.Y. 
Philadelphia 
New York 
Midland, Mich. 
New York 

New York 

New York 
Greensboro, N. C. 
New York 
Boise, Idaho 
New York 
Providence 

Los Angeles 

St. Paul 

New York 
Cleveland 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Middletown, Ohio 
New York 

New York 

New York 
Pittsburgh 
Chicago 
Cleveland 

New York 
Stamford, Conn. 
Southfield, Mich. 
New York 

Los Angeles 
Minneapolis 
New York 

San Jose, Calif. 
St. Louis 

New York 

New York 

New York 

New York 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
Toledo, Ohio 
Lexington, Mass. 
Dayton, Ohio 
New York 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Akron, Ohio 
Pittsburgh 


Englewood Cliffs, N.). 


Chicago 

New York 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Bethpage, N.Y. 
Cleveland 

Portland, Ore. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


INDUSTRY 


Automobiles 

Petroleum products 
Automobiles 

Electrical equipment 
Electronics 

Automobiles 

Petroleum products 
Petroleum products 
Electrical equipment 
Petroleum, atomic energy 


Communication equipment, electronics 


Steel and iron 

Petroleum products 

Meat, chemicals, computers 
Drugs, chemicals & plastics 
Petroleum products 
Electrical equipment 
Petroleum products 


Communication equipment, electronics 


Tires & rubber goods 

Radio & television 

Meat packing 

Aircraft, missiles 

Chemicals, electronics, plastics 
Steel & iron 

Aircraft 

Photographic & optical equipment 
Soaps, detergents, cleansers 
Petroleum products, chemicals 
Nuclear reactors, electronics 
Farm machinery 

Food products 

Space vehicles, aircraft 
Petroleum products, chemicals 
Petroleum products 
Electronics 

Tires & rubber goods 
Petroleum products 

Food products 

Meat packing 

Electronics, aircraft, atomic energy 
Agricultural & mining machines 
Chemicals 

Petroleum products 

Household appliances 

Food products 

Petroleum products 

Apparel & clothing 

Chemicals 

Food, plastics 

Can manufacturing 

Paper pulp & products 
Textiles 

Food, dairy products 

Mobile homes 

Can manufacturing 

Chemicals 

Petroleum products 

Soap and cleansers 

Missiles, rockets, computers 
Missiles, rockets, computers 
Tobacco products 

Steel & iron 

Metals, chemicals 

Petroleum, gas, chemicals 
Tires, plastics, chemicals 
Aluminum 

Dairy products, food 

Steel & iron 

Paper, meat packing, metals 
Electronics, office equipment 
Missiles, electronics 

Paper pulp & products, lumber 
Petroleum products 
Electronics 

Mining & processing 
Machinery, plastics 

Food products 

Soft drinks 

Tobacco 

Chemicals 

Construction supplies 

Food products 

Electronics 

Glass, plastics, paper products 
Missiles, electronics, computers 
Office equipment 

Textiles, plastics, paints 
Lumber & wood products 
Tires, plastics, rubber prods. 
Steel & iron 

Restaurants 

Steel & iron 

Household appliances 

Apparel & footwear 

Aircraft, space vehicles 
Petroleum products 

Paper, lumber 

Chemicals, plastics, aluminum 
Household appliances 


SALES 
($000) 


24,295 141 
14.929 849 
14,755,600 
8,447,965 
7,197,295 
7.052.185 
6.621.393 
5.867.860 
5,474,743 
4.953,28] 
4.883.221 
4.754.142 
3'825 035 
3.750 ,264 
3.655.300 
3.537.102 
3,509,153 
3/469.132 
3.261.998 
3.215.334 
3.187.903 
3,107 600 
3.023.830 
2.933.015 
2.927.657 
2.834.585 
2.747.180 
2.707.553 
2.691.181 
2.667.328 
2.652.827 
2,580 905 
2,508,755 
2.450.597 
2,395 600 
2.350.391 
2.278.909 
2.202.043 
2.176.598 
2.153.357 
2.074.639 
2,011,600 
1.938.838 
1.937.582 
1.902.144 
1,893 760 
1.837.757 
1.827.102 
1.797.057 
1.791.698 
1.780.019 
1.777.251 
1.764,675 
1.740.185 
1,725,834 
1.723.729 
1.682.171 
1.660.138 
1.612.563 
1.607.340 
1.588.396 
1.575.088 
1.565.488 
1,563,564 
1,561,600 
1,553,826 
1,545 239 
1,512,062 
1.500.272 
1.495 .727 
1.482.895 
1.467.917 
1.455.478 
1.432.421 
1.425.993 
1.410.608 
1.409.260 
1.386.289 
1.365.443 
1.361.319 
1.316.063 
1.307.393 
1.302.943 
1.294.775 
1.294.366 
1.285.134 
1.254.641 
1.249.866 
1.239.168 
1.229.139 
1.225.052 
1.218.029 
1.216.429 
1.192.970 
1.185.631 
1.180.328 
1.160.444 
1.160.160 
1,156,896 
1,153'530 


ASSETS 
($000) 


14,820,095 
17'537.951 
9,199,300 
6.007.490 
7,389,958 
4,688,214 
7.162.994 
9,281 ,573 
5.192.587 
8.104.824 
3.171.867 
6,560 ,200 
6,145,875 
2.944.336 


NET INCOME* 
($000) 


1,710,695 
1.047.639 
546,500 
278,015 
933,873 
88,771 
434.515 
769,804 
234.034 
610,558 
227.025 
217.207 
453,786 
(38,294) 
356,200 
291.151 
149/888 
321.033 
237,417 
158,202 
151,283 
21,921 
117,645 
186.220 
156.532 
10.230 


57 


58 


The Top 200 


Companies Outside the U.S. 


In sales and profits, the 200 largest industrial companies 
outside the U.S. fared quite a bit better last year than the 
500 largest U.S. industrials. Sales of the 200 showed a spar- 
kling 16.2 percent increase, the largest since FORTUNE pub- 
lished its first 200 directory in 1963. This gain far out- 
stripped the 500’s combined sales gain of 9.7 percent. The 
200 did well enough in sales, in fact, to move up the cutoff 
point for inclusion in this year’s directory to $355 million 
from last year’s $285 million. The 200th company is John- 
son Matthey, a British refiner and fabricator of gold and 
other precious metals. Last year’s tail-ender, Hiram Walk- 
er-Gooderham & Worts, a Canadian distiller, was one of 
the 14 companies on last year’s list that for one reason or 
another are missing from this year’s. 

Under pressure from rising wage demands and the high 
cost of money, the increases in profits among the 200 
lagged well behind the increases in sales. Combined net 
profits of the 200 rose by 15.6 percent, well below the 
24.6 percent gain enjoyed in 1968. But compared with the 
500’s anemic 2 percent gain in 1969, the showing seems 
downright robust. 

Once again, mergers accounted for many of the changed 
standings in the 200 listing. The seven largest percentage in- 
creases in sales all resulted from mergers. Reversing the pat- 
tern of U.S. take-overs of European companies, BASF, the 
German chemical manufacturer, acquired Wyandotte 
Chemicals, No. 494 in last year’s 500 directory. That ac- 
quisition, plus a merger with a German company, Win- 
tershall, moved BASF from 30 to 17. 

The continued rapid growth of the Japanese economy is 
sharply reflected in this year’s directory. The 43 Japanese 
companies that also appeared in the preceding directory 
show a 23.3 percent sales gain, larger than that for any 
country except Sweden, whose five entrants on both lists 
enjoyed a sales gain of 24.3 percent. Japan’s four new- 
comers to the directory bring its total representation to 47 
companies, second to Britain’s 49. But the British com- 
panies listed both this year and last showed the effects of 
Britain’s economic sluggishness with a relatively thin sales 
increase of 7.2 percent. While France and West Germany 
changed the value of their currencies in opposite directions 
— the franc downward a year ago, the mark upward last 
fall—the leading industrial companies in the two coun- 
tries showed similar gains in sales. The 25 German com- 
panies on both the present list and the one before showed 
a healthy 19.6 percent increase; the 20 French companies 
did nearly as well with 18.4 percent. 

The strong sales performance of the 200 added 16 com- 
panies to the roster of those with sales above a billion dol- 


lars. The billion-dollar club now has 64 members, whose 
sales of $125 billion account for 61.6 percent of the total 
for the 200. Japan’s Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Indus- 
tries scraped in with $1,004,403,000. 

Makers of electrical equipment continue to show the 
highest sales gains—that industry led the major industry 
groups with a 25.6 percent median increase. The iron and 
steel industry, although it improved its 1968 sales record 
with a 12.1 percent gain last year, provided the two biggest 
money-losers in this year’s directory. Both companies, Brit- 
ish Steel and Hindustan Steel, are government-owned. Oli- 
vetti, indeed, is the only privately owned company among 
the five money-losers on the list. 

Compiling a directory of foreign companies comparable 
to the U.S. 500 continues to present formidable difhculties. 
European stockholders still wait an inordinately long time 
to receive the reports of the past year’s operations. The lat- 
est report of Britain’s Union International covers the year 
ending December 31, 1968. French managers, departing in 
flocks on their summer holidays, sometimes don’t get their 
reports out until the fall, nine months or more after the re- 
porting year closes. 

Further complicating the quest for data are the different 
financial-reporting requirements of the 22 countries rep- 
resented in the directory. 

To qualify for inclusion in the directory, acompany must 
derive more than 50 percent of its sales from manufactur- 
ing or mining. While many companies—Imperial Tobacco 
Group, for one—include excise taxes and customs duties 
in their sales figures, the FORTUNE 200 listings exclude such 
items. Often the result is a smaller sales figure than the com- 
pany reports to its stockholders, and occasionally there is 
some unhappiness about its ranking in the directory. 

Diverse accounting and reporting requirements influence 
profit results as well. As in the U.S., depreciation practices 
vary widely. The treatment of the financial results of sub- 
sidiaries is far from uniform. Accordingly, comparisons of 
various companies’ return on sales and invested capital 
would be highly misleading. 

The overall picture, however, is clear enough. World 
business continued its growth—and Japan continued to 
set the pace. Not a single Japanese company in the di- 
rectory showed a downturn in sales from 1968 to 1969. 
But despite the industrial growth in Europe and Japan, 
big European and Japanese corporations are still not as 
big as their U.S. counterparts. Together, the 50 largest 
U.S. corporations listed in the 500 had greater sales, as- 
sets, invested capital and profits than the 200 companies 
listed in this directory. 


Juan Cameron 


COMPANY 


Royal Dutch/Shell Group 
Unilever 

Philips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken 
Volkswagenwerk 

British Petroleum 

ICI (Imperial Chemical Industries) 
British Steelf 

Hitachi 

Montecatini Edison 
Siemens 

British Leyland Motor 
Daimler-Benz 

Fiat 

August Thyssen-Hütte 
Toyota Motor 

Farbwerke Hoechst 

BASF 

Renaultf 

General Electric & English Electric 
Nestle 

Farbenfabriken Bayer 
Tokyo Shibaura Electric 
Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 
Matsushita Electric Industrial 
Nissan Motor 

Yawata Iron & Steel 
Rhöne-Poulenc 

National Coal Board 
AEG-Telefunken 

AKZO 

BHP (Broken Hill Proprietary) 
Cie Francaise des Petroles 
ENIT 

British-American Tobacco 
Nippon Kokan 

Fuji Iron & Steel 
Courtaulds 

Pechiney 

Krupp-Konzern 

Citroen 

Sumitomo Metal Industries 
ELF (ERAP)} 

Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 
Alcan Aluminium 
Associated British Foods 
Kobe Steel 

Robert Bosch 

Dunlop 

Peugeot 

ARBED 

Rheinische Stahlwerke 
Mannesmann 

Hoesch 

Metallgesellschaft 

Pirelli 

Michelin 

Petrofina 

Saint-Gobain 

Brown, Boveri | 

Cie Gene&rale d’Electricite 
Mitsubishi Electric 
Gutehoffnungshutte 
Thomson-Brandt 


Ishikawajima-Harima Heavy Industries 


Ugine Kuhlmann 

Pemex (Petröleos Mexicanos)f 
Hoffmann-LaRoche 

Italsiderf 

British Insulated Callender’s Cables 
Hawker Siddeley Group 
Massey-Ferguson 

Kawasaki Steel 

Taiyo Fishery 

Ranks Hovis McDougall 

Volvo 

Wendel-Sidelor 

Consolidated Tin Smelters 
SKF (Svenska Kullagerfabriken) 
Toray Industries 

Canada Packers 

Rio Tinto-Zinc 

CSR (Colonial Sugar Refining) 
Imperial Tobacco Group 
Idemitsu Kosan 

Charbonnages de France 
Petröleo Brasileiro (Petrobräs)} 
Solvay 

Reed Group 

Usinor 

Tube Investments 

J. R. Geigy 

Unigate 

Rolls-Royce 

Toyobo 

CIBA 

Union International 

De Beers Consolidated Mines 
International Nickel 

Nippon Electric 

Schneider 


e Not on last year’s list 
t Government-owned 
* FORTUNE estimate 
** Parentheses indicate loss 
*** Profits absorbed by amortization 


COUNTRY 


Netherlands-Britain 
Britain-Netherlands 
Netherlands 
Germany 
Britain 
Britain 
Britain 
Japan 

Italy 
Germany 
Britain 
Germany 
Italy 
Germany 
Japan 
Germany 
Germany 
France 
Britain 
Switzerland 
Germany 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
France 
Britain 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Australia 
France 
Italy 
Britain 
Japan 
Japan 
Britain 
France 
Germany 
France 
Japan 
France 
Britain 
Canada 
Britain 
Japan 
Germany 
Britain 
France 
Luxembourg 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Italy 
France 
Belgium 
France 
Switzerland 
France 
Japan 
Germany 
France 
Japan 
France 
Mexico 
Switzerland 
Italy 
Britain 
Britain 
Canada 
Japan 
Japan 
Britain 
Sweden 
France 
Britain 
Sweden 
Japan 
Canada 
Britain 
Australia 
Britain 
Japan 
France 
Brazil 
Belgium 
Britain 
France 
Britain 
Switzerland 
Britain 
Britain 
Japan 
Switzerland 
Britain 
South Africa 
Canada 
Japan 
France 


INDUSTRY 


Petroleum prod., natural gas, chem. 
Food, detergents, toiletries, feed 
Electronics, elec. equip., chemicals 
Automobiles 

Petroleum products, chemicals 
Chemicals 

Iron & steel, engineering, mining 
Elec. equip., appliances, machinery 
Chemicals, textiles 

Electrical equipment, electronics 
Autos, trucks, buses, engines 
Automobiles 

Vehicles, tractors, aircraft, engines 
Iron & steel 

Automobiles 

Chemicals, pharmaceuticals 
Chemicals 

Automobiles, tractors, machinery 
Electrical equip., telecommunications 
Food products 

Chemicals 

Electrical equipment, electronics 
Mach., autos, shipbuilding, aircraft 
Electrical & electronic equip., appliances 
Automobiles 

Iron & steel 

Chemicals, synthetic fibers 

Coal 

Elec. equip., telecommunications 
Synthetic fibers, chem., salt, pharmaceuticals 
Iron & steel 

Petroleum products 

Petroleum prod., chem., eng., textiles 
Tobacco, perfume, cosmetics 

Iron & steel, shipbuilding 

Iron & steel 

Fibers, textiles 

Aluminum, copper 

Iron & steel 

Automobiles, trucks 

Iron & steel 

Petroleum products 

Automotive, bldg., indus. equip. 
Aluminum 

Food products 

Iron & steel, mach., nonferrous metals 
Electrical equip., precision instruments 
Rubber products, engineering 
Automobiles, tools, special steels 
Iron & steel 

Iron & steel, engineering 

Tubes, machinery, iron & steel 

Iron & steel 

Nonferrous metals, eng., chemicals 
Rubber products, wires, cables 
Rubber products 

Petroleum products 

Glass, chemicals, oil, paper, machinery 
Machinery, electrical equipment 
Electrical equipment 

Electrical equipment 

Machinery, eng., metal products 
Electrical & electronic equipment 
Shipbuilding, machinery 

Chemicals, steel, nonferrous metals 
Petroleum prod., nat. gas, petrochem. 
Pharmaceuticals 

Iron & steel 

Cables, engineering 

Mechanical, electrical, aerospace equip. 
Farm, indus. & bldg. machinery, engines 
Iron & steel 

Food products 

Food products 

Autos, tractors, harvesters, engines 
Iron & steel 

Tin smelting, mining 

Bearings, steel, castings 

Synthetic fibers & plastics 

Food products 

Mining, chemicals, steel, aluminum 
Sugar, bldg. materials, chem., mining 
Tobacco, food prod., paper, lumber 
Petroleum products, petrochemicals 
Coal, electricity 

Petroleum prod., petrochemicals 
Chemicals 

Paper prod., packaging, bldg. prod. 
Iron & steel 

Tubes, aluminum, appliances, cycles, eng. 
Chemicals, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs 
Food products, engineering 

Aircraft engines, automobiles 

Textiles 

Pharmaceuticals, chemicals, plastics 
Food products 

Diamond mining 

Nickel, copper 

Telecommunications equip., electronics 
Machinery, elec. equip., steel, eng. 


SALES 
($000) 


9,738,410 
6.030.000 
3,597 551 
3.536.548 
3/424.080 
3.252.240 
2.869.166 
2,857,831 
2.483.200 
2.421.250 
2.328.134 
2.307.360 
2.280.002 
2.274.695 
2.273.235 
2,265,990 
2.256.853 
2.173.552 
2.155.200 
2.142.694 
2.139.086 
2,133'572 
2.100.631 
2.057.017 
2.023.169 
1.993197 
1.967.947 
1.937.042 
1.786.802 
1.758.644 
1.655.,360* 
1.624.775 
1.616.800 
1.587.168 
1.553.231 
1.522.369 
1.503,710 
1.423.378 
1.393401 
1.389.961 
1.323.203 
1,274,131 
1.228.099 
1.222.921 
1.207.174 
1.205442 
1.192.893 
1.188.000 
1.172.805 
1,167,193 
1.122.081* 
1.121.066 
1.115.652 
1.069.979 
1.067.100 
1.061.776 
1,053.,640 
1.047.649 
1.047.336 
1.045.367 
1.042553 
1.024.214 
1.023.745 
1.004.403 
995,174 
993,543 
980.000* 
972,160 
969,600 
965.424 
965,115 
901.650 
883,739 
861.600 
850,574 
834.531 
830,400 
817.009 
816,003 
813,056 
811,310 
797,741* 
785.000* 
718.995 
771.622 
766.140 


ASSETS 
($000) 


15,409,397 
3.625.920 
4.211.558 
2.112.842 
5.874.960 
4.676.160 
3:301.822 
3,358,161 
4,592.000 
2.401,750 
1.762.846 
1.147.635 
1.782.863 
1,720 865 
1.582.054 
2'620,219* 
2.732.240 
1.015.432 
2,519.136 
1,736,337 
2.665.574 
2.624.525 
3/427.281 
1.620.222 
2.493.231 
2.743.042 
2.235.249 
2.219.280 
1.236.736 
2.144.181 
1.509.687 
2.401.118 
4.330.080 
2.069.208 
1.984.103 
2.115.389 
1.513.915 
1.824.929 
1.427.181 

360,700 
1,678.302 
2,268,558 
1.022.693 
1.989,253 

530.438 
1,416,903 

452.272 

977.491 

836.669 

705.059 
1,078,145 
1.005.611 
1.073.776 

666.849 
1,169,000 

117.405 
1,521,735 
1.191.492 
1.110.222 
1.335.332 
1.269.364 
1.131.653 
1.008,248 
1,944,783 

623,313 
2,036,355 

216,469 
2,612.622 

759.331 

810.218 
1,016,658 
1.446.993 

669.294 

657.032 

823,841 

974.504 

199,967 

871,186 

867.144 

163.687 
1,576.310 

617'516 
1,550.328 
1,054,778 
1,523,794 
1,275,774 
1.019'900 

912.461 

988,456 

740.371 
1,072,490 

331,642 

819,432 

649,475 

981.889 

279,223 
1,050,575 
1.477.019 

870,903 

105/511 


NET 
PROFIT**. 
($000) 


1,008 355 
195,840 
143'220 
126.904 
232.320 
231.360 
(54,766) 
151,489 

66,198 
63'250 
46,769 
62.382 
21,545 
47.613 
107.493 
107.136 
101.777 
29.191 
73.985 
114,567 
113,959 
65.661 
51.733 
177.689 
87/650 
48.606 
92.612 
(21,314) 
26.678 
85/136 
55.357 
118.425 
16,800 
150,096 
36.803 
40.656 
64.128 
60.367 
12,358 
0*** 
24,983 
62.741* 
42.545 
82.245 
21.950 
30.281 
13.096 
26.388 
30.691 
32.972 
13.071 
21.885 


92,328 
56.140 
24'554 
16,176 
28.519 
74,177* 
14,578 
10.140 
13.094 
12.237 
6,756 
157,209 
116.543 
32.397 
3,300 


CONTINUED 
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COMPANY 


Coats Patons 

ASEA 

Honda Motor 

Bowater Paper 

Nippon Mining 

Thorn Electrical Industries 
Toyo Kogyo 

Olivetti 

Asahi Chemical Industry 
Cadbury Schweppes 
MacMillan Bloedel 

Distillers 

Komatsu 

Salzgitterf 

Kawasaki Heavy Industries 
Mitsubishi Chemical Industries 
Joseph Lucas (Industries) 
Isuzu Motors 

Distillers Corp. —Seagrams 
SAAB-—Scania 

Allied Breweries 

Unitika 

Sanyo Electric 

Sandoz 

YPF (Yacimientos Petroliferos)} 
Kanegafuchi Spinning 

LM Ericsson Telephone 
Librairie Hachette 
Sumitomo Chemical 
Furukawa Electric 

Teijin 

Gränges 

Tate & Lyle 
Cockerill-Ougree-Providence 
Vallourec 

Soc. Nat. Ind. Aerospatialet 
KHD (Klöckner-Humboldt-Deutz) 
Degussa 

Gelsenberg 

Kubota 

Feldmühle-Dynamit Nobel 
Brooke Bond Liebig 

Steel Co. of Canada 
Sumitomo Electric Industries 
Hoogovens 

Alusuisse (Swiss Aluminium) 
Takeda Chemical Industries 
Buderus’sche Eisenwerke Wetzlar 
Snia Viscosa 

Metal Box 

Klockner-Werke 

Mitsubishi Rayon 

Showa Denko 

Agfa-Gevaert Group 
Northern Electric 

Maruzen Oil 

Hibernia 

Toa Nenryo Kogyo 

British Aircraft 

Übe Industries 

Burmah Oil 

Bass Charrington 

Domtar 

Plessey 

Snow Brand Milk Products 
Electric & Musical Industries 
Schlumberger 

Spillers 

R.S.T. Group 

L’Air Liquide 

Delta Metal 

Hitachi Shipbuilding & Engineering 
Kirin Brewery 

International Publishing 
Moore 

Vickers 

Sulzer 

Noranda Mines 

Mitsubishi Metal Mining 
British Oxygen 

Beecham Group 

DSM} 

C.U.F. Group 

Hindustan Steelt 

Reckitt & Colman 

J. Lyons 

Lonrho 

BMW (Bayerische Motoren Werke) 
Agache-Willot 

English Calico 

Alfa Romeof 

Gecominesf 

Varta 

Bridgestone Tire 

Continental Gummi-Werke 
Deltec International 

VOEST} 

Consolidated Gold Fields 
Nisshin Steel 

Johnson Matthey 


« Not on last year’s list 

t Government-owned 

* FORTUNE estimate 

** Parentheses indicate loss 


COUNTRY 


Britain 
Sweden 
Japan 
Britain 
Japan 
Britain 
Japan 
Italy 
Japan 
Britain 
Canada 
Britain 
Japan 
Germany 
Japan 
Japan 
Britain 
Japan 
Canada 
Sweden 
Britain 
Japan 
Japan 
Switzerland 
Argentina 
Japan 
Sweden 
France 
Japan 
Japan 
Japan 
Sweden 
Britain 
Belgium 
France 
France 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Japan 
Germany 
Britain 
Canada 
Japan 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Japan 
Germany 
Italy 
Britain 
Germany 
Japan 
Japan 
Germany-Belgium 
Canada 
Japan 
Germany 
Japan 
Britain 
Japan 
Britain 
Britain 
Canada 
Britain 
Japan 
Britain 
Netherlands Antilles 
Britain 
Zambia 
France 
Britain 
Japan 
Japan 
Britain 
Canada 
Britain 
Switzerland 
Canada 
Japan 
Britain 
Britain 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
India 
Britain 
Britain 
Britain 
Germany 
France 
Britain 
Italy 
Dem. Rep. of Congo 
Germany 
Japan 
Germany 
Canada 
Austria 
Britain 
Japan 
Britain 


INDUSTRY 


Textiles 

Electrical equipment 

Autos, motorcycles, farm mach. 

Paper, packaging & building products 
Nonferrous metals, petroleum prod. 
Electrical equipment, appliances 
Automobiles, machinery 

Office equip., telecommunications equip. 
Synthetic fibers, chemicals, food prod. 
Food products 

Lumber, paper products 

Alcoholic beverages, food products 
Machinery, vehicles 

Steel, machinery, vehicles 

Ship., mach., aircraft, buses, engines 
Chemicals, aluminum 

Motor vehicle & aircraft equipment 
Automobiles 

Alcoholic beverages 

Autos, aircraft, missiles, elec. equip. 
Alcoholic beverages 

Synthetic fibers, textiles, plastics 
Electrical equipment, appliances 
Pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, chemicals 
Petroleum products 

Textiles, cosmetics, food, pharmaceuticals 
Telecommunications equipment 
Publishing 

Chemicals 

Electric wire & cable, nonferrous metals 
Synthetic fibers, textiles 

Mining, steel, copper & aluminum prod. 
Food products, shipping, eng. 

Iron & steel 

Metal tubes 

Aircraft 

Engines, tractors, trucks, buses 
Chemicals, precious metals 

Petroleum products, chemicals 
Machinery, iron & steel, chemicals 
Paper products, chemicals 

Food products, printing 

Iron & steel 

Wires & cables, sintered alloy products 
Iron & steel 

Aluminum, plastics, mining 
Pharmaceuticals, chemicals, food products 
Iron & steel, metal processing 
Synthetic fibers, chemicals, machinery 
Packaging, containers, machinery 

Iron & steel, cement, chemicals 
Textiles, chemicals 

Chemicals, metals 

Photographic prod., magnetic tape & film 
Telecommunications equipment 
Petroleum products, petrochemicals 
Chemicals, petroleum products 
Petroleum products 

Aircraft, missiles, space satellites 
Chem., petrochemicals, cement, mach., coal 
Petroleum products 

Alcoholic beverages 

Pulp & paper, bldg. materials, chem. 


Telecommunications, elec. & aerospace equip. 


Food products 

Phon. records, elec. equip., film dist. 
Electronics, oilfield services 

Food products, feed 

Copper mining 

Industrial gases, chemicals, eng. 
Nonferrous metals 

Shipbuilding, engines, machinery 
Alcoholic beverages 

Publishing & printing 

Specialized business forms, packaging 
Shipbuilding, eng., machinery, aircraft 
Engines, machinery 

Mining 

Mining, smelting, fabricating 

Indus. & medical gases, weld. equip., eng. 
Cosmetics, food prod., pharmaceuticals 
Chemicals, coal 

Chemicals, shipping, tobacco 

Iron & steel 

Food products, household products 
Food products 

Mining, agriculture, textiles, printing 
Automobiles 

Textiles, real estate 

Textiles 

Automobiles, aircraft engines 
Nonferrous metals 

Electrical equipment, pharmaceuticals 
Rubber products 

Rubber products, plastics 

Food products, finance 

Iron & steel 

Mining, finance 

Iron & steel 

Precious-metal refining & fabricating 


355,044 


ASSETS 
($000) 


661,927 
828.026 
563,172 
834,792 
687,527 
535157 
1,070 443 
374,051 
726.911 
574.414 
772.612 
876.799 
816.922 
766.009 
966.213 
1,053.977 


566,353 
473,241 


NET 


PROFIT** 
($000) 








{We hate to threaten anybody’s prejudices, but... J 








Read here about 
the close-fisted Swiss, 


HE SWISS, or 

rather the air- 
port cities of Zu- 
rich, Geneva-Lau- 
sanne, Basel, and Bern, would like to 
makeyouapresent:apackage.Some- 
thing by the name of Switzerland in 
the bag. 

It’s yours if you fly from outside of 
Europe without stopover to Switzer- 
land— or, ofcourse, vice versa: if you 
fly by way of Switzerland to a desti- 
nation beyond Europe. 

Please open the package. 

The first thing you find, for in- 
stance, is this: T 





A drive-yourself car free for a day 
and as far as 100 km. (That makes, 
wait a minute, 62-odd miles.) Geneva 
to Lausanne or Zurich to Basel, 
easily. 

Driving is hungry work. Here’s 
another bit from the package: 


PS 


Enjoy a free 
meal. Fondue, if 
you like. Winter 
isa good season * 
for that; the offer runs from 1 No- 
vember 1970 to 31 March 1971. 








Or at least some of them. 


Onward: 
A sight-seeing excursion. 
Relax. Maybe something like this: 





Still free of charge. Or are your 
tastes more high-flown, not to say 
cultural? Care to see the treasures 
looted from the Burgundians; old 
Holbeins; new Picassos? Go—-.ad- 
mission free—to a museum. Switzer- 
land has museums practically coming 
out of its ears. 


If you don’t go 
for the inanimate, 
off to the zoo. No 
charge to you. (Or 
take a free bag of bear-fodder to 
tempt the heraldic beasts of Bern, 
who live in special grounds of their 
own.) 

So what else is new? This: 





Now don’t get us wrong. A tem- 
porary individual hostess for such 
projects as sight-seeing, or a secretary 
to get out urgent letters. 

Which istosay she probably can’t 
go with you to the nightclub 


OU OWE THIS LITTLE 

gift package to the ingenuity 

of the tourist offices in Zurich, 

Geneva, Lausanne, Basel, and 

Bern. And maybe a bit to the 

rivalry among these five biggest 
towns in Switzerland. 

The way it works is simply 

that on your nextintercontinental 


flight to or by way of Switzerland 


you present your ticket at the 
tourist office in one of the five 
cities and ask for a "Switzerland 
in the bag” voucher booklet. 


—_ 





(for which you will find here 


er 


2% 


There you'll find in full form 
what the city proposes to do 


for you. (Which of course we 


lack the room to give in detail 
here.) 

Benjamin Franklin wrote, “He 
that has once done you a kindness 
will be more ready to do you 
another, than he whom you your- 
self have obliged.” 

Well, you're doing Switzer- 
land the kindness of coming to 
visit. Do her another and let 
someone show you around. 





free admission and a drink 
check). 


Hiding at the very 
bottom of the package 
is one more surprise. 
A souvenir to re- 
mind you that not 
all souvenirs are 
a bore. Not in 
Switzerland. 
(And by now 
you know enough 
about this coun- 
try to realize that 
this ıs just a small 
selection of ev- 
erything awaiting 
you.) 
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The 


What happens when 


=> 


nn 





Baboons like man achieve maturity and domi- 
nance through struggle, a battle often exacerbated 
by overpopulation. Above, a ground-dwelling Af- 
rican female baboon (center), aided by adominant 
older male, drives off a young male, while at right 
a long-haired youth is beaten by construction men 
during a rally earlier this year in New York City. 


by ROBERT ARDREY 


n 1958 John Calhoun at Washington’s National 
Institute of Mental Health decided to see what would 
happen to a rat population if he forced overcrowd- 
ing. An experiment was conducted indoors, under 
controlled conditions, and its chief ingenuity was 
an arrangement of four interconnecting pens. The 
two end pens each had but one entrance which could 
be guarded by a strong male rat. But the middle 
pens, each with two entrances, could not be so 
guarded and so became the center of free social ac- 
tion. As the population rose, the action in these mid- 
dle pens became such an animal nightmare that Cal- 
houn was to describe it as a “‘behavioral sink.” 

In each pen was an abundance of food, water and 
nesting materials, along with artificial burrows for 
nesting mothers. And each was large enough to ac- 
commodate comfortably a group of 12 adult rats, 
the number that Calhoun had earlier learned wäs a 
normal size in a natural population. But as num- 
bers rose and crowding took place, nothing like an 
even distribution of numbers occurred in the pens, 
just as nothing like equivalent behavior developed. 

At the beginning of the experiment a natural 
status struggle took place among the males. The 
most powerful alphas—those individuals that rise 
to dominant roles in any animal population—each 
took possession of an end pen. Since there was but 


one entrance, each had only to take his position 


CONTINUED 
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overcrowding rips 
our social contract 





The author, an American now living in Rome, 
is best known for African Genesis and The 
Territorial Imperative. This article is adapt- 
ed from his next book The Social Contract, to 
be published in the U.S. in October by Atheneum. 


When people's needs are involved, 
so is Westinghouse. 


Advancing health care. 
Cardiac patients benefit from 
more intensive care as a result 
of our electronic monitoring 
systems. Our new X-ray equip- 
ment has vastly reduced radi- 
ation exposure. And soon, arti- 
ficial hearts may be powered 
by our tiny atomic pumps. 


Exploring the ocean 

for tomorrow’s needs. 
Westinghouse submersible 
vehicles, sonar devices and 
diving systems are making 
it possible to explore the 
ocean’s depths. Out of this 
may come new sources of 
food, minerals and fuel. 


Creating nicer places to live. 
We're developing innova- 
tions in building techniques, 
better street lighting, hidden 
electric-distribution equip- 
ment. And we keep adding to 
home comfort with our labor- 
saving electric appliances. 








Doing something 

about traffic jams. 

One of today’s most pressing 
problems is transportation 

in traffic-tangled cities. We’ve 
developed a fully-automatic 
rapid transit system that can 
provide comfortable service 
every two minutes around 

the clock. 


Desalting the water. 

Fresh water is needed all 
over the world. Westinghouse 
plants are increasing the 
supply by converting ten bil- 
lion gallons of salty or brackish 
water into drinking water 

each year. 


Helping to keep the air clean. 
Since nuclear power plants 
emit no fumes they’re one way 
we help to combat air pollu- 
tion. We’ve already built seven 
of these plants... and we’re 
working on 35 more throughout 
the world. For conventional 
plants, we’re perfecting a de- 
vice that samples smokestack 
gas to adjust for maximum 
combustion and minimum 
smoke. 


You can be sure...if it's Westinghouse. 


® 
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A crowded 
population 
produces 
probers and 
dropouts 


CONTINUED 
beside it to guard the pen and keep order within 
it. Here his harem of females made their nests un- 
disturbed. Calhoun wrote, “In essence the dom- 
inant male established his territorial dominion and 
his control over a harem of females not by driving 
the other males out but by preventing their re- 
turn.” He slept by the entrance, paying no at- 
tention to the comings and goings of his females. 
If a male appeared, he was instantly alert, but he 
would tolerate the entrance of one who accepted 
his dominance. Such subordinates frequently slept 
in the pen. They never interfered with the females 
or attempted copulation. In general the harem fe- 
males made good mothers, built proper nests, nursed 
and protected their young, and raised about half 
to weaning. But if there was order in the end pens, 
there was chaos in the middle. 

As population rose, its weight fell on the unpro- 
tected middle pens. Here there was a class of dom- 
inant males, but they could hold no territories and 
fighting was frequent. Rank order shifted with vic- 
tories and defeats. There emerged also a middle class 
frequently attacked by the alphas but rarely con- 
tending. They were sexually active but seemed un- 
able to discriminate between estrous and nonestrous 
females, or even between females and juveniles. And 
then there were the inevitable losers, the last-in-line, 
the totally subordinated omegas who “moved 
through the community like somnambulists,’”” who 
ignored all others and were ignored by all. To look 
atthem, they seemed sometimes the fattestand sleek- 
est, and they remained unscarred by combat. These 
were the dropouts. 

So far, such a class structure in a crowded popu- 
lation might be expected. But with further crowding 
a class quite beyond prediction emerged. Calhoun 
called them ““the probers.”’ They were subordinate 
but active, and it was an essentially criminal class. 
They moved sometimes in gangs. Attacked by a 
dominant, they never contended yet were never dis- 
couraged. They took no partatall in the status strug- 
gle, but they were the most active males in the colo- 
ny. Hypersexual, they were also bisexual, and fre- 
quently cannibalistic too. Mostastonishing was their 
tendency toward an action which can only be called 
rat rape. The normal male rat has a courtship ritual. 
If he pursues a female to her burrow he waits outside 
for her to emerge and accept. He never eenters. Butthe 
probers dispensed with all courtship, chased females 
into burrows, sometimes trampling and killing the 
young with abandon. Following their sexual activi- 
ty, if dead babies lay about, they ate them. 

The disorder of the middle pens disrupted female 
life more than male. Nest-building suffered first, and 
throughout the last half of the experiment no nests 
were built at all. Infants were scattered, abandoned, 
eaten. Whereas infant mortality in the protected end 
pens was held to 50%, in the middle pens it rose to 
96%. Half of the females themselves died of preg- 
nancy disturbances or sexual assault. 

Calhoun’s experiment, with all its horrifying hu- 
man implications, caused wide comment. Yet one 
observation has been little recorded. The rats en- 
joyed the behavioral sink. The females in particular 
seemed incapable of resisting the social excitement 
of the middle pens. Protected harem females sought 
the middle pens when in estrus, without interference 
from their overlords. Although food and water were 
available in the protected pens, almost all sought 
the middlie-pen hoppers. Their behavior in the rat 


mob was no different from that of the nonharem fe- 
males. The one advantage protecting their young was 
the peace and the order of the end pens, to which 
they could retreat. But while the end-pen alphas nev- 
er left their estates, only a very small percentage of 
their females could resist the crowd. 

Few will quarrel with the proposition that over- 
crowding has profound effects on human behavior. 
As we consider the effect on animals, however, we 
may properly wonder whether Calhoun’s behavioral 
sink presents a fair analogy. His subjects were do- 
mesticated rats responding to the artificial condi- 
tions of a laboratory. Could the same drastic conse- 
quences come about among wild animals, living in a 
state ofnature? By good fortune we may turn to three 
independent studies of the langur, a member of our 
own primate family, living under varying conditions 
of population density in its native India and Ceylon. 

The earliest observations of the langur were made 
by Phyllis Jay Dolhinow in certain forests of central 
India where the monkeys are fairly scarce. Each 
troop hasa range ofabout two square milesand rare- 
ly comes into contact with another. While troops 
tend to avoid or ignore each other, there is no con- 
flict if contact occurs. There are no defended territo- 
ries, and no evident boundaries between groups. 
Within the little society males have a rigid rank or- 
der in which each knows his place. They almost never 
quarrel. 

The langurs of India’s central forests seemed the 
ideal, sunny, nonaggressive creatures of legend, and 
Dolhinow’s study, completed in 1959, did much to 
reinforce the arguments of those primate students 
that monkeys never fight, never defend territory, 
never do anything but behave themselves in a fash- 
ion rarely glimpsed in human schoolyards. 

Then, however, Suzanne Ripley made her equal- 
ly careful study of langurs in Ceylon. Her troops 
were of about the same size as those Jay observed. 
But nowhere did there exist those infinite distances 
for the happy, wandering life. Instead of two square 
miles in India’s central forests, a troop in Ceylon oc- 
cupied only a halfto as little as an eighth of a square 
mile. And here there were not only territories, with 
actively defended, unchanging borders, but groups 
sought combat. 


I. is important to note that for these leaf-eat- 
ing monkeys no shortage of food inspired conflict. 
Even the most arid zones of forest could carry num- 
bers well beyond the actual population. Neither was 
any great damage inflicted by the continual conflict. 
Despite what must be described as violent behav- 
ior, still in the best territorial tradition a maximum 
of excitement was generated with a minimum of 
physical harm. And finally, the aggression directed 
outward infected not at all relations within the 
group. Although all groups studied by Ripley con- 
tained at least two adult males, and one contained 
six, harmony and cooperation were near-perfect. 
Even females joined with their males in the terri- 
torial battles. This record of inner harmony was not 
to be duplicated in the third study. 

Yukimaru Sugiyama of Kyoto University encoun- 
tered in the Dharwar forest of western India the most 
extreme population density of langurs yet recorded. 
Dolhinow’s had been less than 20 per square mile, 
Ripley’s in Ceylon about 150. Sugiyama’s was over 


250. Whether density was the only factor contrib- 
CONTINUED 
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Your vacation is meant without long waits between He’ll tell you just what shots He’s a romantic guy and 


to be romantic. flights? you need, and don’t need, he wants nothing to interfere 
But the complications Of course experience can andeven let you know whatthe with the wonderful experi- 

can begin almost before you bethe best teacher. Sure! exchange rate is in pesetas, ences that await you. That's 

decide where you’re going. Is But why should it be your marks, francs.... why he does business with the 

your passport stamped cor- experience? "2 _ world’s most romantic airline. 

rectly? What visas are neces- Your travel agent has the He knows that we’Il be 

sary? What's the best way to experience. He knows how to one of the most romantic 

get to, from, and around the cross the burning sands. things about your vacation. 

airports you’|| be using? How You’I| know where you 

can you make connections can stay without reservations 


International Anlines of Spain. 
Where only the plane 


gets more attention than you. 


if you’re stuck overnight in 
New York or anywhere else. 





Fly the world with Iberia. The romance of Spain on every plane. 
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Organized 
society 

is not 

a human 
invention 


CONTINUED 
uting to social breakdown Sugiyama could not 
know, but disorder approached perfection. There 
were territories but borders were obscure and ill-de- 
fended. When troops met, leaders fought unassisted. 
Neither were there the rigid rank orders of dom- 
inance so characteristic of Dolhinow’s widely sep- 
arated groups. Perhaps as a consequence almost all 
troops had only one adult male, though there might 
be six or 10 adult females. Sugiyama speculated that 
without a hierarchy regulating the relationships of 
males, quarrels were so disruptive that only one male 
usually remained. The expelled males formed their 
own groups in the forest. 

When the sexual season approached its peak 
an all-male gang, with no more inhibition than 
Calhoun’s prober rats, would descend on a troop 
containing females, kill or drive off the leader and 
any subadult males, and fight among themselves 
for sexual sovereignty. Far from mourning their 
departed overlord, the females would respond to 
the action with enhanced sexual stimulation and 
copulate with the conqueror. The episode would 
reach its climax when the conqueror bit to death 
all the infants. 

Here is violent behavior on a scale unprecedented 
in primate observation, and it seems a direct con- 
sequence of overcrowding. Of Sugiyama’s nine 
troops under direct observation, such scenes of riot 
overwhelmed four in a season. It is true that the 
slaughter of the innocents provided a form of 
population control. But I doubt that this is more 
than a by-product of social breakdown, of the tri- 
umph of disorder over order, of aggression no long- 
er subject to social channels spilling over without 
inhibition into monkey immorality. 

Organized society, contrary to both common and 
academic assumption since the days of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, is not ahuman invention. Whether we ob- 
serve the langur or rat, the lion or elephant we ob- 
serve species that are no different from us in the 
inability of the individual to survive alone. As we 
face a common fact of life with these animal spe- 
cies, we accept with them the common necessity of 
group existence. Without the group we should all 
perish. 

In such groups, animal and human, there is al- 
ways a problem: to construct sufficient order so that 
the group may act as one in behalf of the individ- 
ual, yet preserve sufficient disorder—what men 
would call freedom—so that diverse social partners 
may each fulfill their varying potentials. The prob- 
lem is solved by an organizing principle which I term 
the social contract. This contract, which animals un- 
der normal conditions accept instinctively, provides 
a delicate balance between the necessary order and 
the necessary disorder without which vulnerable be- 
ings could not survive. 

Like the territorial imperative, the social con- 
tract isa biological mechanism of selective value, re- 
straining yet enhancing individual capacities. Terri- 
tory defends the individual through control of exclu- 
sive space; the social contract defends him through 
concert of numbers.But it isa fragile mechanism. As 
the social order contains and channels our innate ag- 
gressiveness, so with environmental change it may be 
an object itself of aggression until new balances are 
restored. Any rapid change in the circumstance of 
species may leave order and disorder grotesquely out 
ofbalance. Such has been the change throughout the 
last half century in man’s relation to space. 


What we are just beginning to learn about the 
human significance of space stems almost entirely 
from the observations of Heini Hediger, who first es- 
tablished the concept of individual distance. On a 
March day in 1938, in Zurich’s Bellevue Square, he 
noticed black-headed gulls sitting on the lakeside 
parapet. The gulls had arranged themselves evenly, 
just two railings apart. His curiosity caught, Hedi- 
ger began watching other species. Flamingos de- 
mand twice the distance, about two feet, whereas 
swallows will settle for six inches. Allthese and many 
others are “distance species,” but there are also 
“contact /togetherness species” with quite opposite 
inclinations. Tortoises, some monkeys and lemurs, 
even owls and spiny hedgehogs will crowd together 
in an animal pile. But such species are a minority. 

The master zoo keeper extended his observations 
to animal training. The distance an animal demands 
between himself and an enemy is of a special sort, a 
“flight distance.” Smallanimals tendto demand less, 
large animals more. But flight distance will vary ac- 
cordingto accustomed conditions. Ina protected Af- 
rican reserve baboons normally may not move away 
until you have come within 20 yards, whereas in un- 
protected areas they will take flight at a hundred. It 
is the reduction of flight distance that is known as 
taming. When it reaches zero, the animal is a pet. 

So new is scientific concern with the spacing ofan- 
imals that discussion has not yet evolved reliable ter- 
minology with definitions agreed by all. Hediger’s 
“individual distance” has become “‘personalspace,” 
and as we have seen may vary with individuals in its 
dimension. Likewise it is widely accepted that per- 
sonal space may vary with seasons. The lapwing or 
chaffinch may gather in quite tight little flocks in win- 
ter, but with the first sexual stirrings of the breeding 
season disperse to scattered, strenuously defended 
territories in which the demand for space is maxi- 
mum. In our examination of the human crowd we 
have at least a language for individual contacts. But 
for the contacts of groups we have few such terms. 

Besides individual distance Hediger gave us the 
term “social distance,” to describe the farthest point 
that an animal will go as it strays from its group. 
The social distance of a group, in other words, may 
be expressed as a measure of its scatter. A baboon 
troop, scattering widely as it feeds, exhibits its max- 
imum of social distance. But as dusk draws on, dis- 
tance will rapidly shrink until all go to sleep in a 
few close trees. Social distance, then, is a measure 
of animal need for the familiar, and this too is a 
term we can agree on. But for the opposite and prob- 
ably more powerful social force, the rejection of 
strangers, I can find no term in the literature. 


I dislike and regard as an arrogance the contri- 
bution of terms to established sciences. But since 
this discussion cannot proceed without such terms, 
I shall refer to this social rejection of strangers as 
animal xenophobia. 

Animal xenophobia is as widespread a trait 
among social species as any single trait we can study. 
A limited group of familiars, many of them perhaps 
with kinship relation, know each other as individu- 
als. Each has learned what to expect of his neighbor, 
and in such groups sufficient order comes easily. But 
the stranger presents a problem. Infrequently—most 
infrequently—his admission will be tolerated. If it 
occurs, however, normal procedure will probably 
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condemn him to the bottom ofthe social rank where 
his potential for social disruption will be minimum. 
Xenophobia guarantees the integrity of the group, 
and the least possible chance of disorder. 

Until the spectacular rise of the city, human social 
life in many ways bore reasonable resemblance to 
the life of normal animal species. Space sheltered 
us. Xenophobia between villages might be asmarked 
as between animal groups, and as satisfying, but so- 
cial space was abundant. Personal space was ample 
too, and if we did not like each other nothing com- 
pelled us to look at each other too closely. We com- 
peted, of course, as men will always compete for the 
conventional prizes of territory, wealth, alpha po- 
sition. But as long as space was our abundant asset, 
the territory with a fence around it was a goal that 
all could seek. 

For every territory there is a proprietor, an alpha 
who has won his conventional prize. Not even, of 
course, in the rural society of orchard and garden, 
small-town grocery store or dry-goods shop do all 
men become proprietors. Still, the alphas are many 
and the prizes remain real. But as urban concen- 
tration grows and competition shifts from domi- 
nance over a piece of space to dominance over fel- 
low men, not only do we encounter the hierarchy of 
despotism from which territorial man was largely 
protected but we encounter a vanishment of alphas. 
Prizes grow fewer. And as we press farther into the 
ever-condensing mass we find ever-enlarging human 
organizations, be they corporations or labor unions, 
political groupings or taxpayers’ protest meetings. 
And as organizations become larger alpha ranks be- 
come fewer. 

In the United States of America the normal 
curve of genetic endowment would suggest that at 
least 10 million people are potential alphas com- 
peting as they must for a diminishing number of 
alpha slots. Their aggressive potentiality is uncon- 
tainable within a society of diminishing prizes. 
Equally stark, however, is the problem of the con- 
demned omega. When men turned earth with a 
spade, moved coal with a shovel, cut hay with a 
scythe, carried hods on their backs, the body could 
support human dignity though the brain be inad- 
equate. Such work in a highly organized, highly 
technological society is all but gone. As oppor- 
tunity for the demanding alpha is withdrawn, so 
refuge for the condemned omega ceases to exist. 
The frustrations of urban society reveal in na- 
kedness what our earlier rural societies modestly 
clothed: the innate, random inequality of men. 

The city is a cultural invention enforcing on 
the citizen knowledge of his own nature. And this 
we do not like. That we are aggressive beings easily 
given to violence; that we getalongtogether more be- 
cause we must than because we want to, and that 
the brotherhood of man is about as far from reality 
today as it was two thousand years ago; that rea- 
son’s realm is small; that we never have been and 
never shall be created equal; that if the human be- 
ing is perfectible, he has so far exhibited few symp- 
toms—all are considerations of man from which 
space tends to protect us. 

And yet thecity isnotaconcentration camp. Most 
of us go there not as slaves or prisoners, but as vol- 
unteers. Just as Calhoun’s rats freely chose to eat in 
the middle pens, we freely enter the city. Overcrowd- 
ing is a voluntary condition. 

But overcrowding, as we saw in the langur stud- 


ies, can lead to a breakdown in the social structure, 
which in turn calls forth urban disaster. No exam- 
ple is more illuminating than the violence and the re- 
gime of fear that invest American urban life. That 
regime is as perfect in a relatively uncrowded Kan- 
sas City as in the massed densities of a Chicago or 
New York. Were overcrowding the cause, then this 
could not be so. What we witness is the drunken tot- 
tering of a social structure supported by an inad- 
equate philosophy. Tremors first may become ev- 
ident where numbers are densest. But while over- 
crowding may test, advance and display a social 
weakness, it cannot be the ultimate cause. 

Aggressiveness, by definition, is the determined 
pursuit of one’s interests. Violence is the pursuit of 
such interests through force, or the threat of force. 
They are not the same. 

Without aggression as an inborn force, survival 
throughout all the natural world would be impos- 
sible. But likewise survival dictates aggression’s lim- 
its. Without traffic laws, aggression is a drunken 
driver in a lethal midnight. As no population could 
survive without sufficient numbers sufficiently ag- 
gressive, so no population could survive were com- 
petitions customarily carried to deadly conclusion. 
And so has evolved throughout the species that body 
of rules and regulations of infinite variety which 
while encouraging the aggressive discourages the 
violent. The problem of man is not that we are 
aggressive but that we break our own rules. 

Any species must risk extinction when aggres- 
siveness finds its fences in ruin and violence an ever- 
available entertainment. But the social species risk 
most. For beings who are biologically dependent on 
the group, whose existence is impossible without the 
cooperation of one’s fellows, the violent solution of 
natural disagreement becomes a form of suicide. 


1.. are two quite different expressions of hu- 
man violence: the struggles within groups of social 
partners and the struggles between organized soci- 
eties. The second is war, and I regard it as the lesser 
threat to our future. War today is either unwinna- 
ble or inconclusive, as the present stalemates in Viet- 
nam and the Near East would indicate, or it is nu- 
clear catastrophe. Neither kind is very satisfactory. 
So, human violence, once expressed on the battle- 
field, is today being transferred to the city’s streets. 

There is a paradox involved. Organized warfare, 
although an exercise exclusively human in the ver- 
tebrate world, received reinforcement from natural 
law, whereas civil violence breaks every rule of so- 
cial species. Intolerable though the damage of war- 
fare might be, still it united societies, strengthened 
social contracts and gave outlet for animal xeno- 
phobia. But war is technologically obsolete, and its 
civil substitute biologically unendurable. If we are 
to prepare ourselves for any profound understanding 
of sabotage, riot, political kidnappings and assas- 
sination, then we should first inspect carefully the 
concept of the stranger. 

I have referred to the universality of animal xeno- 
phobia. The stranger is driven out of a group’s so- 
cial space and physically attacked if his attentions 
persist. The howling monkey roars, alerting his fel- 
lows in the clan; the spider monkey barks; the lion 
without ceremony attacks. However the animosity 
for strangers is expressed, whether through attack 
or avoidance, xenophobia is there, and it is as if 
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throughout the animal world invisible curtains hang 
between the familiar and the strange. 

We have in our genetic endowment the tendency 
to reject strangers and, if we are to read objectively 
the history of civilized man, a probable propensity 
for violence. War may be nearly abolished, but these 
tendencies are not. All that is vanishing from the 
human scene is the cultural institution that once pro- 
vided satisfaction for both without damage to so- 
cial integrity. We are faced with the question, ‘‘How 
do we get along without war?” Subconsciously we 
transform our cultural channel. We transfer ener- 
gies once directed outward to the inward expression 
known as social violence. But such an expression pre- 
sents an intriguing problem, for now we must in- 
vent strangers. 

The invention of strangers must be the prime foun- 
dation for the future of civil violence. And the prime 
ingredient for the invention of strangers must be 
noncommunication between those who speak the 
same language, share the same territory. 

Students and faculty, for example, could never 
have accomplished in our universities even their ten- 
tative scuffles of violence and destruction if either 
group had not been richly provided with noncom- 
prehension concerning the other. The universities 
present an excellent example indeed, since here pre- 
sumably the same language is spoken with fluency, 
authority and precision. Yet on many a campus the 
handicap has been overcome so overwhelmingly that 
noncommunication flourishes and the supply of 
strangers becomes as bountiful as the enticements 
of violence may demand. 

The achievement ofthe universities admittedly has 
been nourished by the achievements of the floun- 
dering home. A few old-fashioned families may still 
cling to a degree of affection and toleration, but as 
we allknow understanding between parentsand chil- 
dren has been for long on the way out. What goes 
on in the parent becomes as mysterious to the young 
as what the young are up to remains a mystery to 
the parent. 

One of the few flaws that I can see in the crys- 
talline future of civil disorder is the improbability 
of organized violence between parents and young. 
While mutual noncomprehension may reach the 
most perfect level, while the creation of strangers 
has already attained conspicuous success, while hos- 
tility flourishes and conditions of downright enmity 
sometimes prevail, still something is lacking. And I 
believe it is because the young, organized into a le- 
gion by the peer-group, face in that stranger, the par- 
ent, too contemptible, too pathetic, too bewildered 
an object for worthy attack. Old battered shipwrecks 
fioating on new seas, parents tempt few guns. And 
the aggressive energies of their offspring are redi- 
rected to such satisfying targets as the universities 
and the police. : 

In America blacks and whites, parents and young, 
students and faculties have demonstrated the 
workability of noncommunication, the creation of 
strangers, and the transformation of acceptable ag- 
gressiveness into unaccepted civil violence. 

A touch of paranoia is inevitable if members of a 
subgroup are to test their strength against the weight 
of a majority. Any sense of injustice, however real, 
must be aggrandized to a point where risk becomes 
tolerable. Yet I find myself doubtful that such so- 
cial scenes should be characterized as neurotic, since 
we neglect a prime fact: that the youth with a pav- 
ing stone in his hand is enjoying himself. 


We enjoy the violent, just as Calhoun’s rats sought 
the middle pens. We hurry to an accident not to 
help; we run to a fire not to put it out; we crowd 
aboutaschoolyard fight notto stop it. Forallthe Ne- 
gro’s profound and inarguable grievances, there has 
not been a racial outbreak in America since the days 
of Watts in which a degree of carnival atmosphere 
has not prevailed. I myself may have no great taste 
for Molotov cocktails; it is because I am timid, not 
because I am good. Gerald Suttles, in his work with 
Juvenile gangs in the Chicago slums, found that the 
reliability of gang members to join in an action could 
be analyzed: stealing might attract a fair number, 
but the prospect of a fight would enlist almost all. 

Action and destruction are fun. The concerned ob- 
server who will not grant it indulges in a hypocrisy 
which we cannot afford. He who regards a taste for 
violent action as a human perversion will not likely 
make any great contribution to the containment of 


“ our violent way. Similarly, the observer who seeks 


nothing but earnest motivation in riot and arson, 
who looks only to environmental deprivation, ne- 
glect, or injustice to explain it—who in other words 
seeks wholly in the action of the majority the mo- 
tivations of the minority—may flatter himself one 
day that he was violence’s most dependable ally. 


Ä. one views the vistas of violent behavior ris- 
ing before contemporary man, a conclusion comes 
with too great ease that we are finished. Since men 
can live neither with each other nor without, extinc- 
tion seemsinthe cards. Butanysuch conclusion issu- 
perficial. The social contract is an arrangement of 
biological validity. Like the sexual impulse or hu- 
man diversity, it acts, in its balancing of order and 
disorder, to preserve the species with a power far be- 
yond human predilection. What is at stake in our 
times is not the survival of man, but the survival of 
man’s most rewarding invention, democracy, and 
the proposition that man can achieve social order 
through voluntary action. 

There is visible throughout all nature a bias in 
favor of order. It is an explicable force that com- 
mands the orbits of planets about their sun, moons 
about their planets. Order invests all organic and in- 
organic processes, and while hindsight may exag- 
gerate it, still order is there. Evolution and natural 
selection are no more than names for those orderly, 
long-term processions which any may observe in the 
history of species. That animal treaties are honored; 
that baboons do not commit suicide in wars oftroop 
against troop; that kittiwakes successfully defend 
their cliff-hung properties and raise their young; that 
lions and elephants restrict their numbers so that a 
habitat will not be exhausted by too many offspring; 
that when species can no longer meet the challenge 
of environment they must quietly expire: all such 
transactions of animals furnish simple testimony to 
the prejudices of order in natural ways. The con- 
tract will provide order within human societies, 
whether through voluntary or involuntary means. 

Humans share with other higher animals three 
innate needs which demand satisfaction. The first is 
identity, the opposite of anonymity, and it is the 
highest. The second is stimulation, the opposite of 
boredom. The lowest is security, the opposite of 
anxiety. 

These innate needs—identity, stimulation and se- 
curity—form a dynamic triad. Achievement of se- 
curity and release from anxiety present us with bore- 
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dom. It is the psychological process least appreci- 
ated by our social planners. Increasing affluence, 
and decreasing economic anxiety, is producing the 
bored society described by Desmond Morris in The 
Human Zoo. 

The bored society could not be a reality, 
however, were we other than the anonymous so- 
ciety stripped in large part of our opportunity to 
search for identity. It is the most pressing of motives 
—to know who we are in our own eyes but even 
more in the eyes of our fellows. Territory satisfies 
it in animals, as does social rank. Egalitarianism, 
that most admired of human possibilities by the 
unsophisticated young, joins hands with the an- 
onymity of enlarging organizations so despised by 
the young to contribute in equal measure to the 
defeat of identity’s satisfaction. And so the frus- 
tration of the search for identity from above, just 
as much as the achievement of security from be- 
low, forces the member of a contemporary society 
into the unendurable area of boredom. Imprisoned 
by both affluence and anonymity, no way presents 
itself but stimulation. 

Pornography and riot are of a piece. They are 
means of stimulation. By no coincidence at all have 
waves ofshock and sensation arrived simultaneously 
on the scene of advanced contemporary societies. 
The exhibitions of demonstrators raising the blood 
pressure of their close-packed groups and the ex- 
hibitions of fashion of the female body hopefully 
raising the blood pressure ofthe passing male—their 
appeal is the same. The private titillations of the voy- 
eur with his photographs from Denmark and the pri- 
vate hallucinations of the sense-stretching trip with 
its weeds from Mexico—these too are the same. Sex- 
ual adventures among adolescents, casual adultery 
among their jaded elders, the display of nudity and 
intercourse on the screen or stage, the robbing of 
houses by affluent burglars, the sense-assaulting 
decibels of electronic music paralyzing the brains of 
its listeners, the baring of waitresses’ breasts for the 
excitement of timid gentlemen, the public display of 
illegitimacy in the obstetrical arrangements ofthe fa- 
mous, the public display in the literary content ofan- 
cient, commonplace terms of the street by authors 
with larger vocabularies available—all provide stim- 
ulation for shocker and shocked alike in bored so- 
cieties with nowhere else to go. 

And violence, too, is stimulating. It carries ex- 
citement for both violator and violated, whether 
through the joyful hatreds of the one or the fearful 
rages of the other. A riot in Chicago is worth all 
the circuses that oldtime emperors could provide. 
And like any other form of sensual shock, vio- 
lence to retain its stimulation must proceed to 
stronger or more novel levels of expression. That 
adaptable animal, the human being, habituates him- 
self all too easily to any present situation. 

I believe that, as we refer to the triad of innate 
needs—identity, stimulation, security—we shall 
glimpse more clearly the difference in actions seem- 
ingly so much of a piece. We are pressed into stim- 
ulation by the flight from boredom which itself has 
been induced by both security and denial of iden- 
tity. But novel sensory experiences satisfy only our 
need for stimulation. Violent experiences tend to sat- 
isfy not only stimulation but identity as well. The vi- 
olent are applauded. Whether the applause be the 
praise of collaborators or the condemnation of an- 
tagonists, the little world of violence is recognized, 
identified, released from anonymity. 


Such a cancerous world upholds its own values, 
defends its own territory, establishes its own rules, 
praises its own alphas, scorns or ignores itsown ome- 
gas, punishes its own traitors. Whatever the nature 
of this little world of criminal or political conspir- 
ators, of the juvenile gang, or grim old dedicated 
members of the establishment of power, of rebel- 
lious militants whatever their sources of grievance 
or purpose, whatever indeed may be the long-term 
jJustification, still much the same processes of all the 
violent subgroups prevail: there is noncommunica- 
tion, elimination of social compassion for the out- 
sider. There is xenophobia, released by noncommu- 
nication to identify the majority of our social part- 
ners as the enemy. There is an illusion of central 
position, justifying one’s own purposes as right and 
everybody else’s as wrong, and providing a proper 
degree ofparanoia. Righteousends, thus proved, ab- 
solve of guilt the most violent means. And within 
this little world a new fellowship blooms, a new com- 
munication flourishes, anonymity vanishes, identity 
again becomes possible. 


B. the violent subgroup, even as it asserts it- 
self, defeats itself. The student depends on the post- 
man if he is to receive his check from home. The 
postman depends on the milkman if his infant chil- 
dren are to survive. The milkman depends on the 
dentist, unless he renounces toothaches. The dentist 
depends on the telephone system if the milkman is 
to make an appointment. The telephone system de- 
pends on God knows whom, black or white, if bells 
are to ring. And the black man depends on the ring 
of the telephone if he is to have hope of organizing 
any but an amateur riot. So it goes. 

Violent subgroups now threaten our modern so- 
ciety. But at the same time the very intricacy of our 
social interdependence threatens the survival of these 
violent little worlds. The animal cannot stand alone, 
and least of all animals, modern man. 

Long before total social disorder can take place, 
human foresight, combined with our biological need 
for order, should have taken command. The ques- 
tion we cannot now answer is when. Shall sufficient 
of us glimpse the road to disaster in time? 

If we do, then with whatever pain we shall accept 
certain compromises, surrender certain rights which 
we believe sacred, provide prizes of identity which 
we now deny, contain our violent confrontations 
within such ritualized aggressions as negotiation, 
seek to correct those genuine injustices which lend re- 
spectability to violent arrangements and discourage 
social applause for the violator. 

And if we do not? If we lack the will or the vision 
to see what waits for us? 

A few years ago our eminent journalist and his- 
torian of the making of Presidents, Theodore H. 
White, published a play called Caesar at the Rubi- 
con. While Rome sank deeply into anarchy, Julius 
Caesar by agreement stayed with his powerful army 
beyond the river. The play, of course, concerns his 
final reluctant decision to break the agreement, pro- 
ceed to Rome and assume dictatorial power. And it 
closes with a simple comment worthy of being 
stamped on the coin of every democracy: ‘If men 
cannot agree on how to rule themselves, someone 
else must rule them.” 

If we have not the foresight, if we have not the 
will, then we shall discover one day who waits 
beyond our Rubicon. = 
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Working on the script of The Godfather for Paramount, 
Puzo smokes one of his 10 daily eight-inch cigars. 


@At first I thought it was trash. Now I think 


it’s pretty good. If I’d taken it seriously when 


I sat down to write, it might have been great. 
The Mafıa thinks it’s great anyway.® 


Photographed by BOB PETERSON 








minor classic” iswhatthe New York Times called Mario 






Puzo’s 1965 novel, The Fortunate Pilgrim, a sensitive, 
bitter-sweet story of an Italian immigrant family in 
New York in the first three decades of this century. But the 
book’s main payofl was in praise; Puzo had to borrow money 
to live. For a while he wrote perceptive literary reviews—and 
had to borrow money to pay the mortgage. Then he sat down 
to write a best-seller (“I knew I could write one whenever I 
wanted to,” he boasts) and out came Thhe Godfather (Putnam, 
56.95), a novel about the Mafıa. It became the fastest-selling 
book in history, No. 1 best-seller 22 consecutive weeks, in 
the top 10 for 67, five million sold in paperback while the hard- 
cover was selling a million, a movie in the works and a TV se- 
ries being discussed. Puzzo is still borrowing money—he can’t 
break the habit—but it’s easy because he’s loaded. To find 
out how he is getting on with his new-found affluence, LirE 
asked Novelist George Mandel, an old friend of Puzo, to 
visit him in Los Angeles. This is the Puzo picture he saw. 
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GODFATHER contınueo 


Puzo teams with hissecretary, JanetSnow, 
on a Beverly Hills hotel tennis court. 


@I told Paramount I wanted a 
tennis-playing secretary. Where 
can we find a pretty stenographer 
who’s a good typist and can play 
tennis?” they asked. I said, *“Who 
said anything about pretty or 


stenography or typing?”® 








An enthusiastic gambler, Puzo rolls dice 


in a crap game in a Las Vegas hotel. 


eMy lawyers object to my 
gambling. I knew that this book 
would make a lot of money but I 
never expected it to do this well. 
All told Pl! make over a million 
dollars from The Godfather.® 
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GODFATHER continue 
The scotch 
@/ could cast the movie right out of 
that goes my family: Tony’d be Michael, 


Virginia could be Lucy and Dorothy, 


Kay. Idread the day the girls marry. Puzo stands with his wife and five children 

e i j before their $60,000 Bayshore, L.I. home. 

Wn We P’ll have to put on a tie and be From left, Anthony, 23; Joey, 10; Mrs. Puzo; 
charming for a couple of hours.® Dorothy, 20; Virginia, 18, and Eugene, 16. 


all over Zu 
the world 


anyıLO9S 


ONY 19 390, 
'SAFTULSIG 





MSIHM HOLODS 











Dropping in on his longtime friend and fel- @I can’t write about people without 
low author, Joseph Heller, in New York, Puzo glorifying them a bit. If I’d met as 
tries his host’s antiquated nickel machine. 

many Mafia types before I wrote the 


book as I know now, it would have 


and Vats that! been harder to romanticize them.® 











On this flight, we’re serving whisky & soda without che whisky. 


Its a training flight. In a simulator. The Languages are rather a speciality with our 
“aircraft” stays firmly parked in a classroom at girls; all speak at least four. Fluently. One way 
the SAS Air Hostess College, Sandefjord. and another they’re pretty special people. They 

All our girls go through the college. They have to be - we have over ten applications for 
learn to serve meals - and so much more. each vacancy. Fly SAS. You’ll see. 

Public speaking, first aid, personal grooming and 
poise (these taught by a top model) are all part of JSAS 


the course. So are less obvious things like howto  SCHWDMAUAN AIRUNES,COOD PFOPLETO FIY WITH 


turn a harrassed traveller into a happy one (for 
example: by addressing him by name — and in 
his own language). 
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VWELLA 


special hair dressing formen. 





Men's hair as women like to see 
it must look sleek and natural. 


Wellaform dry hair cream — without grease, 
but with alcohol gives your hair natural 
body. 


Ri mm Wella for men 
WELLA the special treatment for a well 
EEE Jroomed head. At thehairdresser’s. 
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Fulfilling 


eorge Nakashima's workshop in Bucks County, Pennsyl- 
vania, can hardly keep up withthe demand for the finely worked fur- 
niture it produces. But Nakashima never advertises, or seeks to 
compete, or tries to make his business any larger. Instead, he re- 
members the example of the woodworkers who inspired him more 
than 30 years ago, men who could plane "a perfect ten-foot shav- 
ing from a ten-foot board.‘ Since then, his life has been spent 
in deep apprenticeship to his craft and to “the noble trees.' 


Photographed by JOHN LOENGARD 


our need and nostalgia 


he Cra 








for wood 


Isman 
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Nakashima worked alone and 
without power tools when he 
opened his shop 25 years ago. 
Now, except when helping one of 
his 10 men with an especially diffi- 


cult problem, he spends his time 
more thoughtfully, finding boards 
that match his ideas, yielding to 
their natural form whenever pos- 
sible, as in the bench at left. 





akashima already had a graduate 
degree in architecture from M.l.T. when he 
made the decision to devote himself to 
woodworking. Seeking a peace with an 


age he was never very fond of, he had set 


out to travel around the world and ended 
up at an ashram in India. He lived there as 
a monk for two years, then went on to Ja- 
pan where he spent the next three years 
working as an architect and studying Jap- 
anese techniques of carpentry. The eldest 
son of immigrant parents, he returned to 
the United States shortly before World 
War Il began, married, and was interned 
with his wife in an Idaho relocation camp. 
The first of histwo children was born there. 
A friend in Pennsylvania helped get them 
released and, a year later, inan open shed 
inthe middle of winter, Nakashima began 
his furniture business. Gracious and polite, 
Nakashima is allthe same not a manto en- 
courage intrusions. ‘| have always been 
interested in meditation and mysticism,’’ 
he says. “| think I've always been that 
kind of seeker. But | am also Japanese 
enough and pragmatic enough to want 
to give this spirit physical expression.” 


Most commercial firms would re- 
ject boards like these, but working 
with theirdefects, Nakashimasays, 
“is the core of our... madness, 
| guess, and also our business." 
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Meditations 
on trees 

and the life 
of the spirit 





Sawn planks reassembled as logs 


or as long as | can remember |'ve always felt a 
closeness to wood and nature. Part of this is prob- 
ably racial. Other people, the French for instance, will 
take a magnificent piece of wood, carve it to death and 
then gild it. But to leave a piece of wood alone, simply 
for its own value, is rather Japanese. In Japan there is a 
reverence for wood and a gentleness toward nature that 
we don't have here in the West. It's not a question of 
money. The Japanese can start 
from nothing and create a whole 
environment. It's just picking up 
little scraps of this and that, go- 
ing out into the woods and cut- 
ting a little tree and putting it 
all together. It's the esthetic of 
the teahouse, and it creates one 
of the most Iyric environments 
there is. 

Once | went with some friends 
to visit a temple garden, and we 
came across a keiyaki tree. This 
tree is about 10 feet in diameter 
and 1200 years old, and it has 
one small part that is still living. 
My friends and | looked at this 
tree, then at each other. Ithink we 
all smiled because we knew what 
each was thinking—that should 
thistree die we would come back 
and try to get it. Once dead it would only decay, it would 
go back to the soil. But if we could buy it, if it gives up in 
our lifetime, we could give it a second life. 


Vs can tell by looking at a tree if it has character or 
not, if it's going to be gentle or brash. We like to find ma- 
turetrees or even those past maturity for our work, though 
young trees can be interesting in their way. An ax han- 
dle, for instance, should come from a young tree. But in 
older wood there is a complexity and richness of grain 
that can only evolve with time, a certain number of sea- 
sons and storms. 

The oldest living inhabitants of earth grow on a small 
island off Kyushu—trees between 6,000 and 7,000 years 
old. These trees are a kind of cedar called the yakusugi, 
huge trees from 30 to 40 feet in diameter, and they have 
the most beautiful grain of any tree. There is a special 


feeling to working with this wood. You realize how long 
these trees have lived, and it places you in a kind of up- 
start position. In their presence you feel humility instead 
of that arrogance that wants to conquer nature. 


W. import logs from all over the world and ship them 
to a sawmill in Maryland where they are cut into lumber. 
This is very precise work and | like to be there to direct 
it. It's like cutting a diamond. Cut one way and you get 
something good, cut another and you lose it. The direc- 
tion of cut, the thickness of cut, all these things are very 
important. The growth lines of winter, when a tree is 
growing slowly, give the grain its bands of darker, hard- 
er wood. The summer growth is wider, lighter, softer. 
And because of all the strange twists inside even trees 
that look very straight, all these differences become ex- 
aggerated and beautiful in the cutting. 

In root wood and crotch wood, those places where a 
tree changes direction, you find a different grain, a shim- 
mering burl-like grain. But every board is unique and 
there are always surprises. Something like a bark pocket 
nobody can anticipate—it's just there and you have to 
deal with it. Or you might find storm marks made a par- 
ticular year, or a lovely, unexpected touch of color. 

Often | have boards standing around here for years be- 
fore | decide what to do with them, some because they 
are so interesting, some because they seem to be im- 
possible. But I've found that the most marginal boards, 
the ones I'm tempted to just give up on, can sometimes 
produce the most interesting pieces. 


What we are doing here is our reality. We have no 
axes to grind. But | think there are times when one should 
go underground when he can't stand what is going on in 
the outside world, and that is what we did a long time 
ago. It is a thing of going into the catacombs and letting 
what is Caesar's be unto Caesar. | would say, get the 
hell away from the city, away from the civilization, and 
go way back into the headwaters of the Orinoco or the 
Brahmaputra. Start over, crawl into little areas that are 
open to you and create little cells. I'm not saying 10 mil- 
lion people could do it, but | think the craftsman could. 
We wouldn't need urban planners or sociologists or col- 
lege graduates, just people who can do things, who enjoy 
nature and the life of the spirit. 


A rough board chalked for cutting 









with the most 


ingenious integration of power, tuning ease, 
and professional features ever designed into 
the world's most famous pßrtable radio! 


It’s powered to tune the listening posts of 
the world...and more! 

Tunes bandspread on the most popular 
31, 25, 19, 16 and 13 meter International 
Shortwave bands...also receives medium, 
FM, and European longwave. 

In addition, this new Zenith Trans- 
Oceanic Royal 7000-1 receives Marine, 


transmissions... Time Signals, FAA 
Weather Navigation... Amateur, CW, and 
SSB signals. 

And it comes equipped to receive the new, 
crystal-tuned VHF weather band broadcasts 
on 162.55 MHz. Plug-in replacement crystals 
for receiving VHF weather band broadcasts 
on either 162.45 MHz, 163.275 MHz, 161.85 





No wonder that the list of owners of this 
world-famous series of Trans-Oceanic port- 
able radios reads like an International 
“Who’s Who.” 

Check now and see for yourself why you’ll 
want to be among the proud owners of this 
newest, finest, even more distinguishing 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic. 


























Weather, Ship-to-Ship and Ship-to-Shore MHz, or 161.65 MHz are also available. 


Model Royal 7000-1 


New styling! New chassis! New features! 
Better performance than ever before from a radio already 
world-famous for its year-after-year dependability! 


New Beat Frequency Oscillator (BFO) Control for 
intelligible CW and SSB transmissions... Consol and 
Consolan bearings. 


New "Norm-Sharp’ IF Switch helps eliminate adjacent 
channel interference on SSB as well as AM, SW, and CW. 


New RF Gain Control functions automatically in ‘‘'Normal” 
setting. Adjustable to insure maximum sensitivity for SSB 
and CW and to permit navigational direction finding. 


New Tuner Output Jack, readily accessible, feeds tape 
recorder or external amplifier speaker system. 


New AC Power Supply built-in permits operation on either 
115V or 230V with batteries automatically disconnected. 
Up to 300 hours of listening pleasure with ''D'" type 
flashlight batteries available anywhere. 


New Tuning Meter lets you tune visually to maximum 
signal strength. Also determines a station's null 
for RDF. Serves as a Battery Level Indicator, too. 


New solid-state chassis with carefully 
hand-wired and hand-soldered “ 
connections. No production shortteuts. 000 


U. S. military personnel may purchase 
the new Zenith Trans-Oceanic Model Royal 7000-1 
at Post Exchanges overseas. 


Write now for free, full-color literature © 


The Quality Goes In 
Before The Name Goes On® 





Zenith Radio Corporation, International Division. Chicago 60639, U. S. A. The Royalty of television, stereophonic high fidelity instruments, phonographs, and radios. 


Rotary Slide-Rule Dial with large, easy-to-read numerals for quick, easy band and station selection. Plug-In earphone for private listening. Adjustable hair-line for most accurate indexing of 
calibrated logging scale. Telescopic Waverod Antenna. 21 Tuned Circuits (11 on FM, 10 on AM, SW, LW) including 3 stages of IF amplification on all bands and Tuned RF Stage with 3-gang 
tuning on AM/SW/LW. Time Dial. Azimuth Bearing Indicator. On-Off Dial Light. Tilt-Out Chart Light. Tone Control. Log Book. Operating Guide. New Ebony color cabinet of diecast zinc, 
high-impact Cycolac®, with padded vinyl sides. 9-3/8" high; 13-3/4” wide; 6-1/4” deep. 
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WORLD’S LARGEST SELLING- MOST WANTED —KING SIZE VIRGINIA 









‚All over the world more people 
BUCH OMELRAUETENE 
other King Size Virginia, WW 
The reason is not hard to fin: 
LOESUNG 

and the best tobacco money 
- can buy give you that cooler, 
smoother, more satisfying taste, ‘ 
Rothmans King Size really satisfies, 





The Canon commitment is to quality. And 
you. It is the uncompromising search for 
whatever is unique, whatever is better, 
whatever is going to help you to take more 
professional, more satisfying pictures. 

It involves us totally. In seeking better 
talent, in developing engineering integrity, 
in pushing ourselves without letup to 
maintain the highest standards in precision 
craftsmanship. 







Craftemanship that Heibe in how, 


year ter year Canon SEIMBROS, outsell 


EllKelds - 
The Canon gomm 


who caf@abaut ine 


care juSBas much: 














